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Social Sciences 


ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


(Magoffin and Duncalf.) This text, along with Becker's MODERN 
HISTORY, has set new standards for effective history textbooks. 


MODERN HISTORY 


(Becker.) Teachers of modern history will be glad to know that 
Becker's MODERN HISTORY is available in a new edition which 
brings the text completely up to date. 


EVERYDAY ECONOMICS 


(Janzen and Stephenson. } This book is written for the high school 
student; it is comprehensible and interesting to him, and will enable 
him to attain an understanding of essential economic questions. 
In the 1936 edition, the authors discuss recent developments in 
economic practices and in lagislation, such as social security 
legislation. 


THE CITIZEN AND HIS GOVERNMENT 


(Lapp and Weaver.) Written with exceptional simplicity and clear- 
ness, this new text presents government from the functional stand- 
point and stresses the interdependence of intelligent citizenship 
and good government. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 





HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS 


offered for multiple listing in Tennessee 


Science 
EXPLORING THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 
(Lake, Harley, and Welton.) Throughout this text individual prob. 


lems are presented in such a way as to arouse the interest of the 
student and stimulate in him a desire to learn. Experimentation js 
then followed by clear, concise, informative material, while cérefully 


framed testing material insures student-mastery of each problem. 


NEW WORLD OF CHEMISTRY 
(Jaffe.) 


adequately the required factual material of chemistry, but also it 
stimulates an appreciation of and interest in chemistry as a cultural 
subject. “| think you are to be congratulated on the excellence of 
the publication,” says B. S. HOPKINS (University of Illinois). 
“The illustrations are wonderfully fine. | am sure this book ought 
to be popular with young people." 


Not only does this increasingly popular text cover most 


VISIT OUR BOOTH, HERMITAGE HOTEL, DURING T. E. A, 
CONVENTION 


G. Dan Robison, Jr., Representative, Paris, Tenn. 
221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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STONE’S WEBSTER BASIC READERS 
Easy, Well-Balanced, Interesting—Their Use Reduces Failures 


By providing easy preparatory material and a preparatory work-type Preprimer. 
By use of proper word recognition exercises, phonics, and word analysis. 

By giving pupils proper self-helps, aids, and checks in the texts. 

By systematic development of reading skills and abilities. 





WEBSTER SPELLERS 


Provide activity exercises which make spelling function. 
compositions, graded according to need and difficulty. 






Word list, chosen from 49,000 children’s 





SCIENCE PROBLEMS OF 


Complete text with unit-topic-prob- 
lem organization. 


Books I and II 
List Price, 56 Cents Each 





PLANE GEOMETRY 


MODERN LIFE A Text-Workbook THINGS 
A Text-Workbook in General Science Full and complete course with work- A Text-Workbook in Biology 
ing space for all problems. A textbook teachers have been 


List Price, 64 Cents 






OUR WORLD OF LIVING 


wanting. Unit-topic-problem or- 
ganization with ample working 


space. 
Books I and II 
List Price, 52 Cents Each 
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Cleverly styled dresses in 
black and white, navy and 
white, gray, pastel shades 
and gay prints. Frocks for 
all occasions. Starting at 
12.95. 


This is the biggest suit sea- 
son in years. Tailored suits 
. swagger suits . . 
dressy suits . . . sports suits 
. in navy, gray, pastels, 
and mixtures. Starting at 
17.95. 


You simply must have a 
blouse with your new suit. 
Tailored or dressy .. . in 
linen, pique, or crepe. 
2.95 upward. 


Hats to wear right now 
and on through the sum- 
mer. New materials, new 
colors, new shapes. Priced 
as low as 3.95. 


There's a tremendous vogue 
for flowers this season. Put 
them on your hat, your 
suit, your dress. 1.00 


You'll find a handbag here 
to match any costume. In 
new leathers and colors 
Pat handsomely fitted. 
2.95 upward. 


Footwear, in the brighter 
blues . . . livelier browns 

. and lovely grays that 
characterize the spring 
season. Eye-taking styles. 
3.95 to 8.50. 














New Geographies on “SINGLE CYCLE” Plan 


CARPENTER—BRIGHAM—HODGSON— McFARLANE 


ES ia a a ae Grade 4 
Our Home State and Continent............................ Grade 5 
EEO eee Fae Le Grade 6 
How the World Lives and Works.......................... Grade 7 


In harmony with the new objectives and new spirit in geography teaching. 


TENNESSEE geography uniquely treated at the start of grade 5. The study of TENNESSEE 
is so comprehensive that it becomes basic to all further work in geography. The story of TENNES- 
SEE geography is appealingly told by Miss Julia Hodgson, Demonstration School, Peabody College. 


Stress world relationships; cultivate tolerance for other peoples. 
Interesting new type exercises; abundant testing materials. 


Unequaled maps; new action and airplane pictures. 









Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 


NEW YORK 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 
300 Pike Street 


CHICAGO 



































BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
ATTRACTIVELY FRAMED 


Are always appropriate as gifts 
from classes or other groups to - 
their respective schools, in token 
of their appreciation and as a 


CLASS 
MEMORIAL 


TO THEIR ORGANIZATION 


The donors of such mementos can 
be assured that a gift of a picture, 
correctly framed, will be a source of 
enjoyment and appreciation for all 
those who follow. 


We shall be glad to quote prices on pictures, framed and unframed, 
also send special catalog of subjects to those interested. 


ARTPRINT DEPARTMENT 


PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 


2205 South Lamar Street Dallas, Texas 





MANY SUGGESTIONS FOR 


ART UNITS 


Suitable for your school activities 
for spring will be found in 


PRACTICAL 
DRAWING 


CORRELATED ART EDITION 


For example, a few are listed below: 

BOOK I—Ideas for staging a Flower Parade, 

the making of Flower Boxes, Birds, etc., for 

schoolroom decoration. 

BOOK III—Making Designs from Leaf, Bird, 

and Animal Motifs; Nature Booklets; and 

Poster Suggestions on “Gardening,” ‘Clean 

Up,” etc. 

BOOK VIII—Planning, Designing, and Im- 

proving a vacant lot or other civic project. 
A little study of the entire series will reveal many other practical 
ideas. You can be assured that all problems are within the ability 


of the students for which they are intended bécause each one 
been tested in the classroom. 


Our School Art Service Department will be glad to assist with any 
art problem, if you will write us the conditions surrounding it. 


PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 


2205 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Texas—1315 S. Mich. Blyd., Chicago, Im. 
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The Classroom Teacher's Part in the Business and Financial 
Management of the Schools 


ROPER business and financial 
Prrsnasemen is a very necessary 

phase of public education, and 
without it, there is likely to be waste 
and extravagance accompanied by 
an inefficient school program. The 
business management of the schools, 
therefore, is not a thing apart, but 
has a very vital relationship to public 
education. 

On first blush, one might think 
that the business management of the 
schools is the sole responsibility of 
the superintendent and the board of 
education. It is true that these 
school officials are charged with this 
responsibility, and yet they may be 
greatly aided by the classroom teach- 
ers of the state in discharging this 
very important duty. By and large, 
classroom teachers are interested in 
the business and financial manage- 
ment of the school systems in which 
they are working, and are willing to 
do everything they can toward im- 
proving the financial condition of the 
schools. 


In order to operate an efficient 
school system, it is necessary to have 
able administration, well-trained 
teachers, well-planned school build- 
ings, and adequate instructional sup- 
plies and equipment. All of these 
cost money and are, therefore, re- 
lated to the financial and business 
management of the schools. How- 
ever, the expenditure of money for 
these essential parts of a school sys- 
tem does not necessarily mean that 
the system will be an efficient one. 
In fact, it is possible for an otherwise 
well-organized school system to be 
greatly handicapped through im- 
proper business and financial man- 
agement. This is true for the reason 


that adequate funds are necessary in 


C. A. MeCANLESS 


Director of Finance 
Tennessee State Department of Education 


Nashville 


s.. don 
€ 7 


order to carry out a satisfactory pro- 
gram of education, but if the funds 
are lost through mismanagement, the 
whole school system must inevitably 
suffer. In other words, the expendi- 
ture of thousands of dollars of school 
money may or may not result in ade- 
quate educational advantages being 
offered to the boys and girls of a 
given local school unit. It is only to 
the extent that these funds are 
properly safeguarded and wisely ex- 
pended that they may help to guar- 
antee a satisfactory school program. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as business 
management plays so large a part in 
the effectiveness of a school pro- 
gram, it is important that every in- 
dividual who is interested in public 
education work to the end that the 
business management of the schools 
may be a source of help rather than 
a source of hindrance. Those in- 
terested in the business management 
of the public schools, therefore, 
should include not only the boards 
of education and the superintendents 
of schools, but the principals, the 
teachers, the children, the parents, 
and the public at large. 

The question may be asked as to 
how the teachers of the state can 
best help to make the business and 
financial management of the schools 
what it should be. ‘In this connec- 
tion, it may be pointed out, for ex- 
ample, that at this time of the school 
year the superintendents are com- 
pleting the gathering of necessary 
data to be placed in their school 
budgets for the school year 1936-37. 
Many of these items of information 





cannot possibly be gathered without 
the aid of the teaching personnel. 
Accordingly, when requested, the 
principals and teachers can be of 
service in giving their superintend- 
ents information as to the school 
supplies and equipment on hand as 
well as the school supplies and equip- 
ment needed for the coming school 
year. The principals together with 
their teachers can also be of service 
in reporting the physical condition of 
school buildings and grounds, giving 
complete information as to repairs 
needed, as well as making sugges- 
tions regarding the remodeling of 
buildings. 

But the teachers of the state need 
not wait until this time of the school 
year to be of service in helping to 
make the business and financial man- 
agement of the schools what it should 
be. They can and should have a 
vital part in the everyday business 
management of the public schools. 
In fact, there is never a day that 
teachers cannot do something to 
make business management more ef- 
fective. For example, they can and 
should see that school supplies are 
used economically. The economical 
use of chalk, erasers, and other in- 
structional supplies is largely in the 
hands of classroom teachers. If they 
fail in this responsibility, thousands 
of dollars will inevitably be lost. 

The care of buildings and equip- 
ment is largely in the hands of class- 
room teachers. They can make a 
real contribution in helping to see 
that janitor service is properly ren- 
dered, and thus save many dollars 
in repair bills which otherwise would 
have to be paid. A dirty floor will 
wear out much more quickly than a 
clean floor, due to the fact that dirt 
containing fine grit will, when walked 
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upon constantly, wear the floor to 
the point where replacement of the 
flooring is necessary. It is good busi- 
ness, therefore, to see that the floors 
are kept clean. 

The care of walls, windows, and 
doors in the average school is largely 
in the hands of the classroom teach- 
er. If every teacher were successful 
in saving only a few dollars of ex- 
pense for repairs and replacement, 
each year, the total saving to the 
schools would amount to several 
thousand dollars. Teachers are well 
aware of the fact that “a dollar saved 
is a dollar made,” and they are just 
as anxious as any group of citizens 
to save public money. 

Although sometimes it is not 
thought of as such, good average 
daily attendance in the schools is in 
itself an aid in the business manage- 
ment of the schools. It means that 
the students of a given locality are 
taking advantage of the educational 
opportunities offered them rather 
than failing to benefit therefrom and 
thus causing an economic waste of 
time and funds as far as those stu- 
dents are concerned. 

From the standpoint of business 
management, it also pays to have 
good instruction in the _ schools 
rather than poor instruction, for the 
reason that with good instruction 
there should be fewer pupil failures, 
and therefore, less need for addi- 
tional expenditure of money for 
students who need to repeat a grade. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that 
the cost of public education in a 
given local school unit may be either 
low or high as judged on the basis 
of the amount required to provide 
an adequate school program when all 
wise economies are effected. The 
teacher, therefore, who aids most in 
the business and financial manage- 
ment of a school system is the one 
who carefully studies what deter- 

mines the cost of education and then 
cooperates with his superintendent 
and his fellow teachers to the end 
that the very best possible education- 
al program may be provided with the 
school funds which are available. 





TOLER’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 
“A School of Efficiency” 


Claude C. Toler, LL.B., President 
Paris, Tennessee 





News Notes from the 
Secretary's Desk 


The seventy-first annual conven- 
tion of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation will be held in Nashville on 
April 9, 10, 11, 1936. <A detailed 
statement of the program appears 
elsewhere in this issue of THE TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER. A conscious ef- 
fort has been made by the program 
committee to bring a strong array of 
speakers to the convention this year. 
This effort has applied to the several 
sections quite as much as to the gen- 
eral association. 


Registration 

All teachers attending the conven- 
tion this year are being requested to 
register. The teacher’s name, ad- 
dress, and type of work in which en- 
gaged will be called for. It is desir- 
able to know who attends the meet- 
ings and also how many attend. 

Teachers should go to the T. E. A. 
headquarters promptly upon arrival 
in Nashville and register. 


T. E. A. Headquarters 

The Hermitage Hotel has been 
designated as official headquarters 
for the convention. The registration 
desk will be found in the Assembly 
Room just off the lobby of the 
Hermitage Hotel. Here also pro- 
grams will be issued, general infor- 
mation given and reservations made 
for luncheons, etc. 

ad 
Exhibits 

Teachers attending the convention 
are urged to visit the exhibits on 
display in the registration hall—the 
Assembly Room of the Hermitage 
Hotel. This year textbook publish- 
ers, distributors of scientific equip- 
ment, and representatives of school 
supply houses will provide splendid 
exhibits for the convenience and gen- 
eral information of the teachers. 


Our Advertisers 
As in the past, many Nashville 
firms have utilized THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER as a medium through 
which to call to the attention of those 
attending the convention the materials 
and services which they are prepared 


ome. 


to furnish prospective purchasers, 
Those contemplating the purchase of 
services or materials such as are ad- 
vertised herein are urged to give first 
consideration to our advertisers 
These firms help to make THE Ten- 
NESSEE TEACHER possible. 


The Administrators Banquet 
Superintendent C. L. James of the 
Lebanon City Schools announces that 
plans have been completed for the 
Administrators Banquet in the main 
dining room of the Hermitage Hotel 
on Friday evening, April 10, 6:30, 
Reservations should be made for this 
banquet at an early date. Superin- 
tendents and principals will find this 
banquet the place to forget their 
troubles. Francis Craig and his or- 

chestra will provide the music. 


Entertainment Features of the 
Convention 
A. Music 
Friday evening, April 10, at 8:00 
P.M., Herbert Petrie and His White 
Hussars will provide a musical pro- 
gram, varied in nature, for the en- 
tertainment of the convention. This 
company comes to Nashville holding 
a splendid record as entertainers. 
They have appeared most acceptably 
before many conventions of teachers 
throughout the country. 


B. Dancing and Reception 

The Nashville Banner, under the 
personal direction of Mr. E. B. 
Stahlman, is providing at the Her- 
mitage Hotel a reception and dance 
for those attending the convention. 
This reception will be held in the 
Ballroom of the Hermitage at 9:30 
P.M. Friday evening, April 10. 
Francis Craig and his orchestra will 
provide the music for the dance. 
Registration cards will admit their 
holders to the reception. 


Friday, April 10, a Holiday 

The following letter from Dr. W. 
D. Cocking, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, to school superintendents re- 
garding the attendance of teachers 
at the T. E. A. convention in Nash- 
ville, April 9, 10, 11, speaks for it- 
self : 
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C tule Center of Tennessee 


new and stirring raiment is catapulting 


eonstantly into this largest of style shops 












Unduplicable clothes and accessories, 
since we carry many fine things, found 
only in the best stores of the country 
and only at Loveman’s in Nashville. 
Many fashions presented are either new 
creations, first at LOVEMAN’S, or accepted 
styles in their most exclusive and original 


presentation. 
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“STATE OF TENNESSEE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
NASHVILLE 
D-654 March 11, 1936 


“To County and Special School 
District Superintendents: 


“The annual professional meeting 
of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion is scheduled to be held in Nash- 
ville on April 9th, 10th, and 11th. 
This meeting each year provides an 
opportunity for the teachers of the 
state to come together to discuss 
problems of importance to them- 
selves and their work. 

“All administrators in the state 
should make it possible for their 
teachers to attend. I am writing you 
at this time to call your attention to 
this meeting and to urge you to take 
the matter up with your Board of 
Education in order that as many 
teachers as possible may be able to be 
in Nashville for this meeting. 

Sincerely yours, 
Signed: WaLTER D. CocKING 
Commissioner.” 
WDC:B 
& 


University of Tennessee Alumni Dinner 
Thursday Evening, April 9 

The Davidson County Chapter of 
the University of Tennessee Alumni 
Association will hold its annual din- 
ner on Thursday evening, April 9, 
6:30 P.M., at the University Club. 
The dinner will be served at $1.00 
per plate. Reservations may be made 
with Herbert Qualls, Public Utilities 
Commissioner, Nashville. 


A. C. E. Headquarters 

The Tennessee Branch of the As- 
sociation of Childhood Education 
will make the Andrew Jackson Hotel 
its headquarters for the convention. 
Teachers desiring to stop at the hotel 
headquarters for this group should 
make reservations early. This group 
will hold its annual luncheon this 
year in the Ballroom, Noel Hotel, 
Friday, April 10, 12:30 P.M. Reser- 
vations should be made with Miss 
Mary Ellen Fontain, 1513 Ashwood 
Avenue, Nashville. 





Dr. JoHN TEMPLE Graves, II 
Associate Editor, Birmingham Age-Herald 


: Birmingham, Alabama 


Dr. Graves inherited from his illus- 
trious father the power of oratory. 
His native ability, coupled with his 
broad training and rich experiences, 
makes him a most interesting speak- 
er. He has addressed audiences of 
various types and interests and has 
always given his listeners delight and 
substance. He will address the as- 
sociation at its first general session, 
Thursday evening, April 9. His sub- 
ject: “The Speed of Light.” 





J. R. Mires 
Superintendent, Covington City Schools, 
and President, T. E. A. 


Mr. Miles will preside at all the 
general sessions of the association, 
He will deliver the president’s annual 
message at the first general session, 
Thursday, April 9. 


DR. EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 
President, Cooper Union 


New York City, N. Y. 


Dr. Martin is a philosopher and 
an orator of national reputation. He 
is interested in public education as an 
indispensable ally of democracy. He 
will address the association at its 
second general session, Friday, 
April 10. His topic will be: “Edu- 
cation for Democracy.” 





Dr. J. B. EpMonson 
Dean, College of Education, University of 
Michigan 
Ann Arbor 


Dr. Edmonson is one of the na- 
tion’s foremost thinkers in educa- 
tional matters. Those who know him 
regard him as a sane, practical school 
man. He has made many contacts 
in the South and has many warm 
personal friends in this area. Asa 
speaker he is convincing and stimu- 
lating. He will work with various 
groups during Friday, April 10, and 
will address the fourth general ses- 
sion of the association on Saturday, 
April 11. His subject will be: “The 
Probable Solution of America’s 
Youth Problem.” 
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Dr. EtmMer ELLis 
Department of History, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, and First Vice- 
President of the National Council for 

the Social Studies, N. E. A. 


Dr. Ellis will deliver two addresses 
on Friday, April 10. He will ad- 
dress the history and social science 
section on the topic: “Current Public 
Affairs in the Social Studies Pro- 
gram.” His address before the high 
school section will be on the topic: 
“Citizenship Training in a Changing 
Society.” * 





_ , Watter D. Cockinc 
Commissioner of Education in Tennessee 


Dr. Cocking will be one of the 
speakers to appear on both sectional 
and general program on April 10 and 
ll. He will address the adult educa- 
tion and the curriculum study sec- 
tions on Friday, April 10. Also, he 
will appear on the administrative sec- 
tion and the general session program 
on Safurday, April 11. 


Recent Trends in State 


Taxation 
C. P. WHITE 


Professor of Finance 
The University of Tennessee 

General Personal Income Taxes 

One of the most interesting de- 
velopments in taxation during the 
depression years is the increased 
popularity of personal income taxes. 

The trend toward this form of tax 
is due, apparently, to (1) the need 
for additional revenue, (2) a desire 
to lighten the burden of particular 
taxes, especially property taxes, and 
(3) a desire to secure a more equita- 
ble distribution of the total tax bur- 
den by taxing according to ability to 
pay. 

Prior to 1911 state income taxes 
were relatively unimportant and 
were generally considered imprac- 
ticable. This feeling was based on 
the fact that up to that time such 
taxes were usually administered and 
collected by local officials. In 1911 
Wisconsin imposed an income tax 
but provided for state administra- 
tion, with employees appointed under 
the merit system. The results were 
so satisfactory that several other 
states enacted similar laws, and by 
1922 eleven states were imposing 
personal income taxes. Between 
1922 and 1929 there was little in- 
crease, for the number of states tax- 
ing income increased only to thirteen. 

The disruption occasioned by the 
depression stimulated a revival, and 
by 1935 there were thirty states im- 
posing general income taxes. In ad- 
dition, three others levied special 
taxes on income secured from. cer- 
tain stocks and bonds. The list of 
states shows that the movement is 
not restricted to any section of the 
country. In the East are New York, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, and Delaware; in the South, 
West Virginia, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Oklahoma; in the 
Middle West, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Kansas, and Missouri; while farther 
west are Montana, Idaho, Utah, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, California, Ore- 
gon, and Washington. 

One interesting change that has 
occurred is in the amount of income 


exempted from taxation. In earlier 
years the complaint was made that 
the income tax was a “class tax,” 
since the majority of people were 
exempt. With the usual exemption 
of $1,000 to $1,500 for a single per- 
son, and $2,000 to $2,500 for the head 
of a family, there was considerable 
truth in this charge. More recent 
laws, however, have met this objec- 
tion by reducing exemptions. At the 
present time two states (Utah and 
West Virginia) tax single persons on 
income in excess of $600; Idaho al- 
lows an exemption of $700, Kansas 
and Mississippi allow $750, while 
Oregon exempts $800, and Okla- 
homa $850. As a rule, exemptions 
for heads of families are about twice 
as high. Utah, for example, allows 
$1,200, West Virginia, $1,300, Kan- 
sas, Mississippi, and Oregon, $1,500, 
and Oklahoma, $1,700. In addition, 
each state grants special allowances 
for dependents which vary from 
$200 to $300 for each dependent. 

Along with the reduction in ex- 
emptions has come an increase in 
rates. Of the thirty states now im- 
posing general personal income 
taxes, all but two use graduated or 
progressive rates. Although wide 
variations are found, the usual prac- 
tice is to graduate the rates from one 
per cent to five per cent or six per 
cent, with an increase of one per cent 
for each $1,000 or $2,000 of net in- 
come. As a rule, the maximum rate 
will apply to all income in excess of 
$5,000 or $10,000. 

A number of states, however, im- 
pose heavier rates. In Idaho, for 
example, the maximum rate is eight 
per cent, which applies to all income 
in excess of $5,000, and in Oklahoma 
the maximum is nine per cent, apply- 
ing to all income above $8,000. In 
two states the maximum is fifteen 
per cent; in California all incomes in 
excess of $250,000 are taxed at this 
rate, while in North Dakota it ap- 
plies to incomes in excess of $9,000. 

Since 1929, Tennessee has taxed 
the income secured from certain 
stocks and bonds at the rate of five 
per cent. In 1931 the legislature 
enacted a general income tax apply- 
ing to all income, but the law never 
went into effect, being declared un- 
constitutional in 1932 by the State 
Supreme Court. 
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What Is the High School Graduate’s Bill of Rights? 


NE HUNDRED and fifty- 

nine years ago a group of 

public-spirited men _ risked 
their lives in order to organize and 
put into operation a most unique ex- 
periment in self-government. Their 
venture was based upon an ardent 
desire for religious and political free- 
dom. They assumed that men pos- 
sessed sufficient intelligence to take 
part in popular elections or that they 
were capable of learning how to par- 
ticipate in governmental affairs. The 
framers of our constitution staked 
everything on the ability of youthful 
America to appreciate and evaluate 
the privileges of personal liberty and 
civic rights. 

Such an assumption made it neces- 
sary for the founders of this republic 
to establish a kind of public school 
system that would train, according to 
Washington, “for an _ enlightened 
opinion on self-government” ; Jeffer- 
son, “for everyone to know what is 
going on and for each to make his 
part go right”; Franklin, “for public 
service”; Adams, “for civic and 
moral duties”; Madison and Mon- 
roe, “for government.” 

Note the unanimity of purpose in 
those striking aims and functions. 

America’s early political leaders 
had in mind an informed citizenry 
that could be relied upon as a sure 
foundation for democracy. 

Our pedagogical great-grandpar- 
ents were motivated by other objec- 
tives. I do not wish to discount 
their intentions, but our educational 
records clearly indicate that they 
were satisfied with the transference 
and continuance of stereotyped 
European standards and methods. A 
purely memory type of scholarship 
characterized most classroom 
achievements. The mastery of cube 
root, syntax, and other specific dis- 
ciplines served as ends in themselves. 

Unfortunately, we have in the 
profession today a remnant of that 
archaic school. Some teachers are 
constantly looking backward for in- 
spiration and guidance. In their 
opinions all standards of value were 
established in the yesterdays of long 
ago. Much of the old is good and 
should be perpetuated when work- 
able, but age is not the only criterion 





CHARLES HILL WINDER 


Principal, Lookout Junior High School 
Chattanooga 
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by which a philosophy or curriculum 
should be tested. Those who are 
always harping on “the good old 
days,” or who travel in reverse, will 
never be able to help young people 
make their adjustments in an ever- 
advancing and rapidly-changing so- 
ciety. 

It should be the aim of every edu- 
cational endeavor to stimulate and 
develop high ideals. We must then 
find the media and the means (spe- 
cific disciplines and enriched curric- 
ular activities) through which and 
by which those ideals may be real- 
ized and expressed through activities 
that are useful to humanity. We 
must have an expanding enthusiasm 
and a refined technique that will as- 
sure each child a “square deal” while 
progressing toward the day of grad- 
uation. In order to render such 
service, it is necessary to take an in- 
ventory of individual learning ca- 
pacities as well as our social and 
economic necessities. 

No individual, whether superin- 
tendent, principal, or supervisor, is 
wise enough to “cut and paste” or 
write courses of study without as- 
sistance from all who may be con- 
cerned. Such an undertaking must 
be joint and cooperative, but all 
must have aims that are pedagogical- 
ly sound. They must look at the pro- 
jected picture as a whole or it will 
become too specialized and distorted. 

It is desirable to explore certain 
areas in the field of educational 
literature and profit by the experi- 
ences of those who have made posi- 
tive contributions to our secondary 
curricula. 

In “Junior High School Proced- 
ure” (Touton and Strothers), the 
cbjectives of junior high school edu- 
cation are tabulated as follows: 

“First—Health living. 

“Second — Application of funda- 
mental processes to simple scientific 
and social phenomena. An increased 
command and appreciation of the 
fundamental processes gained 
through their application in simple 
scientific and socially worth-while 


situations provided by subject mat- 


ter and social programs of the 
school. 
“Third — Discovery of interests 


and aptitudes. 

“Fourth—Maximum use of native 
capacities. 

“Fifth—Participation in a variety 
of esthetic and recreational activities, 

“Sixth — Membership in school 
group. 

“Seventh—Establishing and main- 
taining high standards of conduct 
in personal and group life. 

“Eighth—Contribution to worthy 
home life. 

“Ninth—Evaluating the past and 
determining its contributions to the 
present. 

“Tenth—Understanding the sig- 
nificance of the larger group relation- 
ships of the world.” 

The realization of those ten ob- 
jectives would make a definite and 
valuable contribution toward satis- 
fying democracy’s claims, but, in or- 
der to broaden our scope, we would 
go farther afield in search of addi- 
tional suggestions and contributions. 

Koos, in “The American Second- 
ary School,” presents a composite 
portrait of aims and functions. A 
study of his findings adds materially 
to the answer of our question. The 
sources of this information may be 
found in published addresses and 
articles, twenty-five in 
number, that were prepared by 
twenty-one outstanding educators. 
Certain specific aims and functions 
were mentioned and defended. 

The following tabulation gives the 

order of frequency in which they 
occur : 
Civic-social responsibility_25 times—100% 
Occupational efficiency_..25 times—100% 
Recreational and esthetic 

participation ~........- 23 times— 92% 


Recognition of individual 
differences ~-..-------- 22 times— 92% 


magazine 


General or liberal train- 

A Se hty ye eerie 22 times— 92% 
Physical efficiency ------- 20 times— 80% 
Democratic secondary edu- 


ssc te ile i 20 times— 80% 


cation 
Morality and character..18 times— 72% 
College preparation__-__- 17 times— 72% 
Exploration and guidance_14 times— 56% 
Religious training-.---___ 11 times— 44% 


Recognizing adolescence_11 times— 44% 
Domestic responsibility_--10 times— 40% 
Meeting life’s needs_-__-- 10 times— 40% 
Intellectual efficiency___-- 
Training 

processes 


7 times— 28% 
in fundamental ‘ 
PEDERI 6 times— 24% 
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Selection for higher edu- 


cation 3 times— 12% 


Mental discipline 3 times— 12% 
Training the senses_----- 2 times— 8% 
Community service_.__- 2 times— 8% 


Giving “civic-social responsibility” 
and “occupational efficiency” first 
place in high school objectives would 
deal a solar plexus to the classicist 
and those who cling to the doctrine 
of formal discipline. 

In an effort to revamp the high 
school program and determine the 
physical, intellectual, and spiritual 
possessions a high school graduate 
has a right to expect, arbitrary and 
dictatorial methods must be avoided. 
The task should be approached with 
open and unprejudiced minds. The 
spirit of democracy should be en- 
couraged and practiced by all who 
participate. Any encouragement of 
cleavage or superiority complexes 
will be detrimental to democratic 
education. 

Teachers need to emphasize per- 
sonal intellectual honesty. There is 
danger of selfishness and insincerity 
in our motivation. We should have 
a restatement of our ethics and of 
our professional creeds. 

It is our faith in humanity that 
constrains us to live and work with 
children. We believe that they 
possess certain inborn capacities that 
will evolve into correct attitudes and 
satisfactory behavior if we expose 
them to right kinds of stimulation 
and environment. 

Every one of mature years is 
aware of rapidly changing conditions. 
We are in a new world. No one 
can foretell with accuracy what 
challenges may be presented in the 
not far distant future. Although 
we are unable to prepare for trades 
and industries and professions with 
anicety that was once thought prac- 
ticable, we can look ahead and esti- 
mate, with a modicum of certainty, 
the achievements and _ intellectual 
possessions that the present genera- 
tion of boys and girls should have in 
order to find their adjustments in a 
constantly changing social order. 

Patrons and taxpayers have a right 
to demand a reasonable return for 
capital invested in buildings and 
operating expenses. Is it too much 
for pupils, at the close of their 
twelfth year in school, to expect 
definite possessions that will enable 


them to continue as useful citizens 
and good homemakers? 

The list of educational objectives 
that I am about to enumerate may 
not be all-inclusive. You may wish 
to add to or subtract from them, or 
even place emphasis on a different 
order in which they should occur, 
but it is my firm conviction that high 
school pupils, upon the day of gradu- 
ation, have a right to expect the fol- 
lowing achievements and accomplish- 
ments : 

Strong, healthy bodies. 

Intellectual honesty. 

Independent thinking and reason- 
ing. 

Ability to produce and earn a liv- 
ing. 

Leadership in accordance with in- 
dividual capacities. 

A cooperative spirit. 

Ability to use leisure time profit- 
ably. 

Correct attitude toward domestic 
relations. 

Appreciation of some of the best 
things in life. 

A working knowledge of the fun- 
damentals. 

Willingness to serve the commu- 
nity, the state, the nation, the world. 

The urge for continued mental 
and spiritual growth. 

We may teach what the books have 
to say, but, if we fail to produce the 
above in the lives of our pupils, we 
have missed the mark. It is a ter- 
rible travesty upon methods of in- 
struction when pupils leave school 
with a diminishing desire to know 
more about truth. Until we stop 
worshiping subject matter and patent 
methods of instruction, we may ex- 
pect continued resistance to class- 
room efforts. 

The Greatest of All Teachers 
placed the, child at the center of his 
educational program. No one has 
improved that plan. 

Children in our schools are going 
from somewhere to somewhere. On 
the way they will have many and 
varied experiences. What will be 
their reactions to those experiences 
in their lives? When they arrive at 
the end of their high school careers, 
what will they find? What will they 
possess? The vision and skill of 
public school teachers will be the de- 
termining factor. 


ok 
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PROBABLY the only cavern in the 
world in which musical sounds are pro- 
duced by the wind is Fingal’s Cave on 
Staffa Island, one of the Hebrides off 
Scotland. It was during a visit there 
that Mendelssohn was inspired to write 
his overture ‘“The Hebrides.” 


tt al 

CAHIER v’Exercices, Books I and 
II, are the new workbooks to accompany 
Cours PRATIQUE DE FRANCAIS POUR 
COMMENGANTs. Teachers who are using 
or considering the famous Cleveland 
Plan for Teaching Modern Languages 
will find these new CAHIERS, or note- 
books, most useful. And all French 
teachers will be interested in the attrac- 
tive new Winston edition of Les Trois 
MousqueETAIRES. May we send you 
further information? 


Recently a law was passed 
in China prohibiting the 
Chinese from reading Lewis 
Carroll’s ALIce’s ADVEN- 
TURES IN WONDERLAND.* 
Lawmakers explained that because the 
book portrays animals that speak, it is 
blasphemous. ‘‘A blasphemous law!” 
declare Carroll enthusiasts. ‘‘There 
should be a law making it compulsory 
for everyone to read ALIcE.” *One of 
the 35 titles in THE WINSTON CLEAR- 
Type PopuLar CLassIcs. 


— 
ANALYSIS of reading ability of 
5,354 pupils in 16 New York City high 
schools revealed the following: 15% 
were below fifth grade level; 21.3% were 
at fifth grade level; 35.6% were at sixth 
grade level; 19.2% were at seventh 
grade level; 8.9% were at eighth grade 
level or above. The pupils examined 
were selected on the basis of an intelli- 
gence quotient below 90. Winston 
representatives report similar situations 
in all sections of the U.S. Ideal for use 
in diagnostic and remedial reading in- 
struction are ScouTING ‘THROUGH, 
PIONEER TRAILS, and THE Rounp-UP. 





Business is going to the dogs 
—to the 15,000,000 dogs in 
the U.S. Daily feeding cost, 
$1,500,000.00. Add cost of 
veterinary services, collars, 
kennels, etc., and the aggregate dog bill 
reaches $600,000,000.00 a year. 
—_—— 

IN some cigar stores around Times 
Square in New York City, the telephone 
books are subjected to such hard usage 
that they are completely worn out 
within 72 hours. Textbooks, like tele- 
phone books, receive hard usage. A 
suggestion—equip your pupils with geog- 
raphies, arithmetics, and histories bound 
in the patented Winston ‘Hercules” 
binding—the strongest binding known. 


AE, RW ee) Be COMPANY 
424 W. Peachtree St..N.W. * ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA | CHICAGO F DALLAS ¥ SAN FRANCISCO 
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The mariner, when at the wheel, 
keeps the needle of the compass 
within the field of his vision and the 
steering gear is constantly under con- 
trol. Failure in these two particulars 
would result in disaster. 

Teachers who have no educational 
creeds and expanding objectives are 
as unreliable as ships without rud- 
ders or aeroplanes without experi- 
enced pilots. 

& 


Parent-Teacher Associa- 


tion Leadership 
MRS. L. W. HUGHES 


Second Vice-President 
Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Arlington 


Training for leadership in the 
Parent-Teacher Association begins 
with regular attendance at the local 
meetings and a willingness to co- 
operate and take any part assigned. 

The member should attend council, 
district, state, and national meetings 
and schools of instruction. She 
should take parent-teacher courses 
at the teacher training institutions. 

It is most helpful and instructive 
to take the correspondence courses 
arranged by the state and national 
organizations. She should study the 
excellent literature of the national. 
The leaflets for each committee out- 
line their work. 

The reading course of the national 
is full of interest, especially the 
minutes of the national meeting. 
There are marvelous opportunities to 
learn from the speakers of the 
national convention, who are out- 
standing in their respective fields, by 
reading and digesting their speeches 
and using them as bases for pro- 
grams during the year. 

Of course she will read Child 
Welfare, the official magazine of the 
parent-teacher movement. It comes 
each month with messages from the 
national officers, up-to-date articles 
from experts in child welfare, and 
courses of study for individuals and 
local associations. It is only thus 


that one may keep up with the trend 
of the organization. 

The best way to promote child 
welfare is to increase the knowledge 
of members as to child nature, hence 
the demand for parent education. It 
is only through trained leaders that 


we may interpret the Parent-Teacher 
Association to its members. 

Leadership entails sacrifice of 
leisure and mental ease; it often 
means boredom and physical dis- 
comfort. Leaders must know more, 
think more, work, suffer, and serve 
more than others. Why do so man 
aspire to leadership? 

It is that which we all desire, the 
enlargement of self, to give one’s 
self a larger influence, to enhance 
one’s personality. We want to have 
life and have it more abundantly. 

A leader must first have a well- 
formulated program. She must 
spend time working out the details. 
The second requisite is that she must 
delegate authority to others. Put 
them in charge of a given field of 
activity with freedom to act and a 
sense of responsibility for the result. 
Then give credit where credit is due. 

A good leader is always training 
others for leadership by putting 
them to work. The best leader is 
the one who can secure the active 
and intelligent cooperation of the 
greatest number of people. 


Individualizing Instruction 
in Plane Geometry 
NEWELL C. CARTER 


Teacher of Mathematics 
Everett High School 
Maryville 


Brief History of Individual Instruction 


The history of individual instruc- 
tion, like other history, seems to run 
in cycles. At first individual instruc- 
tion was the only method in use. 
Gradually the principle of mass in- 
struction, so successfully being ap- 
plied to industry, was introduced. 
Mass instruction, however, had not 
been in operation many years before 
progressive educators became aware 
of the fact that it could not be suc- 
cessfully applied to education. There- 
fore, we are today moving again 
toward individual instruction, thus 
completing the cycle. 

Group instruction, as we have it 
today, is hardly a century old. It 
probably originated in the monitorial 
system of Lancaster and Bell. In 
this system the bright students called 
“monitors” assisted the instructor. 
This system of teaching made head- 





way in America during the early part 
of the nineteenth century. 

Not long after this en masse in- 
struction began to flourish, educators 
and psychologists discovered large 
individual differences among pupils, 
They soon came to the conclusion 
that mass instruction was wasteful, 
inefficient, and impracticable. This 
educational unrest is being mani- 
fested today by very successful ex- 
periments in individual instruction, 
Examples of such experiments are 
Miss Parkhurst’s Dalton Laboratory 
Plan and Dr. Burk’s Winnetka Plan, 
with which the reader is, no doubt, 
familiar. 


The Work Sheet Idea 

This plan of. individual instruction 
is unique in this respect: It does not 
require any change in the regular 
curriculum in order to carry it on 
successfully. It is being used at pres- 
ent in the teaching of plane geometry 
at Everett High School, Maryville, 
Tennessee. 

The merit of the whole method is 
based upon the assignment. This is 
made six weeks in advance by means 
of a student work sheet mimeo- 
graphed and placed in the hands of 
each student at the beginning of the 
six-weeks period. In addition to the 
necessary instructions, this work 
sheet contains the page number in the 
text of the proposition and exercises; 
the total number of points to be 
given for each proposition or exer- 
cise; a blank space for the number 
of points attempted (N. A.); and 
another space for the number cor- 
rect (N. C.). Near the bottom of 
the work sheet a space is provided 
for the weekly record of scores. At 
the end of each week the pupil com- 
putes his score and also his mark 
for that week. This is then recorded 
under “Record of Scores.” 


Advantages of the Work Sheet Plan 


There are many advantages of the 
work sheet plan over the old type of 
teaching plane geometry. First, it 
allows for individual differences. 
The pupil is given a work sheet and 
instructed to go to work at his own 
rate. The bright student is not held 
back on account of the slow; the 
slow ones are not forced to stumble 
along and half learn in order to keep 
up with the bright. Should some 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Newspaper Publicity—What and How to Write It 


teacher recognize and assume 

his personal obligation in set- 
ting this program before the people,” 
said the president of the Tennessee 
Education Association in his message 
to the teachers in the September, 
1935, TENNESSEE TEACHER. 

Weekly the teachers of Tennessee 
are overlooking the finest opportu- 
nity for the advancement of their 
program offered to any professional 
group. Doctors are reticent about 
allowing their names to go into pub- 
lic print. Lawyers, on the other 
hand, bound by a just-as-rigid code 
of professional ethics, know the ad- 
vantage and are quick to use the 
newspapers as means of personal ad- 
vertisement. 

The lawyer is shrewd enough to 
color his propaganda by carefully- 
edited releases. The teacher is 
either not careful enough or is abso- 
lutely overlooking the possibilities 
of using the weekly and daily news- 
papers of Tennessee as a means 
towards an end—the end of “setting 
this program before the people.” 


Certain of our daily newspapers 
that at one time dignified the school 


T: IS IMPERATIVE that each 


news by special, illustrated sections 


in their Sunday supplements have 
relegated school news to the less de- 
sirable sections of the paper or’ dis- 
continued it altogether. The editors 
give as their reasons the lack of pub- 
lic interest in this feature. 


Weekly newspaper editors are less 
polite. Most of them will tell you 
quite frankly that the school news 
comes to their respective desks so 
poorly edited and with such thought- 
less disregard to news value that the 
effort to rewrite it is not worth the 
circulation ‘value the article pos- 
sesses. 


The personal triumph of the aver- 
ag¢ parent is of less importance to 
him than is the triumph of his son 
or daughter. The sports editors 
Tecognize this fact. So do the news 
editors. The average coach, how- 
ever, is far superior to the average 
ttacher in using the newspapers to 
further his program. 

Just what does the editor want to 
know about your school? 





GENE SLOAN 


Lebanon High School 
Lebanon 


[Here is an article every teacher should read. 
Mr. Sloan is an experienced newspaperman and 
knows what he is talking about. He realizes the 
need of newspaper publicity regarding the 
schools and makes herein some most pertinent 
suggestions.—Eprror. ] 
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The same thing you want to know 
about your fellow teacher’s school. 
The same facts that you desire about 
anything that appears in the news- 
paper. 

Many of our English teachers 
grade news-story assignments re- 
ligiously for failure to incorporate 
into the lead, or opening paragraphs, 
the five hackneyed Who, What, 
When, How, and Where’s—without 
then using their knowledge in prep- 
aration of school story releases. 

Columns on school news have 
little or no place in the average week- 
ly. There is less space for them in 
the daily. What the editors want 
is short, concise, readable paragraphs 
on school activities. 

Editors do not use all of the daily 
stint of the reportorial staff. Teach- 
ers should not be insulted when their 
stories are mercilessly slashed and 
rewritten. 

Teachers may allow their star 
English students to write the school 
news. Give them “by-line” credit. 
The teacher should then edit the 
copy to the best of his or her own 
ability before turning it over to the 
newspaper desk. 


Many teachers have the impres- 
sion, and rightly so in many cases, 
that they are better qualified in Eng- 
lish composition than the editors 
of weekly papers. Perhaps this is 
true ; but the editor is in closer touch 
with his readers and is in position 
to know just what his readers will 
read. 


It is possible to “color” any news 
story by careful choice of descrip- 
tive terms to bring in propaganda 
without editorializing. This requires 
a skill that comes from experience, 
and even in the case of the paid 
publicity agent is an acquired finesse. 
Close study of the newspapers’ edi- 
torial policy and the readers’ own 
viewpoint toward education will aid 





the teacher in the subtle presenta- 
tion of newspaper stories. 

Unfortunately, most of our Eng- 
lish textbooks on newspaper writing 
were prepared by learned students 
of syntax and literature, whose ac- 
quaintance with the newspaper edi- 
tor’s desk was as remote as is the 
average classroom teacher. The 
question that presents itself is “How 
may school copy be prepared that 
it may be acceptable ?” 


John Hightower, Tennessee editor 
of the Associated Press, recently 
made the statement that “the only 
ironclad rules in news gathering are 
accuracy and impartiality.” With 
the source of the school news being 
present there is no excuse for in- 
accuracy here. Copy emanating 
from school authorities should cer- 
tainly be written without favor or 
prejudice. 

Use the active voice. It is more 
direct, more forceful. If emphasis 
on a single detail is desired the pas- 
sive voice may be used in your story. 


The newspaper “lead” carries the 
whole story in the first paragraph. 
It should answer the questions, 
“Who, What, When, Where, and 
Why or How?” The story may then 
be developed, each succeeding para- 
graph being a mere elaboration of 
detail. 

Study the style of the newspaper 
for which you are writing copy. A 
“style sheet,” or small booklet, is is- 
sued by nearly all metropolitan 
newspapers and is available at a cost 
of from twenty-five cents to one 
dollar. Spell words carefully, avoid- 
ing contractions or colloquial ex- 
pressions such as “nite,” “eds and 
co-eds,” etc. 


Full names must be written the 
first time the person is mentioned in 
the article. It should be written 
John L. Doe, principal, or Miss Eli- 
zabeth Roe, social science teacher— 
not Prof. Doe or simply Miss Roe. 
Write out names. Do not say, 
“Jim” Smith, “Buster” Hicks, or 
“Dimples” Williams. Abbreviation 
of names and titles is discouraged 
by the press. It is as easy to write 
James or George as it is to write 
“Jas.” or “Geo.” 
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J. W. West, state news editor of 
the Nashville Banner, recently sent 
out a form letter to the 150 corre- 
spondents of the Banner in which he 
made certain suggestions that are 
applicable to the school publicity 


agent. Mr. West says: 

“Wherever possible all stories 
should be typewritten. Longhand 
copy is rarely sent to compositors 


nowadays. In cases where copy 
must be written in longhand, write it 
with painstaking care and accuracy. 
Other things being equal, the legible 
copy survives. Unusual proper 
names or technical words should be 
printed letter for letter. We prefer 
unruled paper. 

“The top half of the first page 
should be left blank, so composing 
room instructions may be written in 
by the editor. Margins should be left 
at the sides of the paper. Do not 
crowd lines together. Adjust your 
typewriter to double space and use 
only one side of the paper. 

“We must have it when it is news. 
We are not going to trail any paper 
in the state.” 

Dixon Merritt, one-time editor of 
the Nashville Tennessean, later edi- 
tor of the Outlook and more recently 
president of the Tennessee Press As- 
sociation, advises teachers and school 
publicity agents to avoid school 
“news letters” with routine write- 
ups of society, class, and _ sport 
events. Rather, he insists, make a 
separate story of each event, writing 
it purely from a news and not an 
editorial standpoint. 

Finally, it is trite to say that no 
objective can be taken by spasmodic 
or halfhearted effort. This is doubly 
true in a campaign of school pub- 
licity. Let us inform the public of 
our needs and achievements and 
keep them ever mindful by constant 
repetition. 

® 


Individualizing Instruction 

(Continued from page 12) 
finish the required amount before the 
end of the six weeks, the work sheet 
provides additional work of an ad- 
vanced nature for such pupils. In 
other words, there is a minimum as- 
signment which every pupil must 
complete and there is also supple- 
mentary work for the superior pupil. 


A second advantage of the work 
sheet method of teaching plane geom- 
etry is that it allows for supervised 
study of the most advantageous sort. 
Possibly in no other branch of 
mathematics is there more need of 
guidance in methods of study than 
in plane geometry. In using the 
work sheet the teacher has opportu- 
nity to pass from student to student, 
observing difficulties, guiding in the 
correction of methods of attack, and 
nipping in the bud wrong habits of 
study. In brief, this plan places the 
instructor in the position of a guide 
or counselor instead of a mere teller. 


Finally, the work sheet plan is 
more efficient in the teaching of 
plane geometry than the traditional 
recitation method. This statement is 
based upon the results of an experi- 
ment. The experiment was to de- 
termine whether the work sheet plan 
was more efficient than the recitation 
method. In carrying out the experi- 
ment the writer secured the coopera- 
tion of the Department of Education 
at Maryville College in administering 
the Otis Group Intelligence Test to 
the entire junior class. The mem- 
bers of the class were then divided 
equally according to mental age into 
two sections. One section was taught 
by the usual recitation method, while 
the other was taught by the work 
sheet plan. This experiment extend- 
ed over a period of six weeks, at the 
end of which the Orleans 
Geometry Achievement Test was 
given to both sections. According to 
the scores made on the test, the sec- 
tion using the work sheet surpassed 
the other section by from ten to fif- 
teen per cent. 


Plane 


There are many other advantages 
of this individual method of teach- 
ing plane geometry. Space forbids 
the mentioning of others. Never- 
theless, below are listed typical com- 
ments of the pupils who worked un- 
der both plans during the course of 
a year: 

“T can work at my own rate.” 

“IT can see my own progress.” 

“It affords individual help.” 

“It is much more interesting than 
the old method.” 

“Tt seems to be a more efficient 
way of teaching geometry.” 





Books About Children ip 
Other Lands 


ETHEL WOOD 
Librarian 
Belle Morris Elementary School 
Knoxville 


For Elementary Schools 

The seventeen entries in the fol- 
lowing list of books about Children 
in Other Lands present their subject 
matter in such a delightful and in- 
formative manner as to have gained 
for them a place of real pleasure and 
usefulness in the reading world of 
children of the elementary grades. 

A list as limited as this one must 
of necessity be a selective one. It is 
submitted here in the hope that it 
may be helpful to the school contem- 
plating the purchase of reading ma- 
terial for its pupils. 

Brann, Esther: Round the World. 
Macmillan, $1.00. 

A gay picture for the younger 
children, which takes them on brief 
visits to eighteen countries, and tells 
a few significant facts about each 
one. 

Burglon, Nora: Children of the Soil. 
Doubleday, Doran. $2.00. 
Nicolina and Guldklumpen were 

two Norwegian crofter children who 

dreamed of a real farm, with chick- 
ens and cows, and worked to make 
their dream come true. They gave 
all the credit for their success to the 

“tomte” who came to live in the 

house they built for it. The story 

has the same Norwegian charm of 

Zwilgmeyer’s “What Happened to 

Inger-Johanne.” 

Carpenter, Frances: Our Little 
Friends of Eskimo Land, Papik 
and Matsek. American Book 
Company. $0.72. 

We go with these children, who 
are neighbors in an Arctic camp, 
through a year, beginning with build- 
ing the winter camp. They help 
build the snowhouses, hunt seal and 
walrus, and travel to the summer 
camp. All the work and play are 
described vividly. More modern 
than “Eskimo Twins,” by Lucy Fitch 
Perkins. 

Carpenter, Frances: Our Little 
Friends of the Arabian Desert, 
Adi and Hamda. American Book 
Company. $0.72. 
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Every Reading Hour a Happy Hour 


HAPPY HOUR READERS 


MILDRED ENGLISH ann THOMAS ALEXANDER 


Spot, Pre-Primer—Jo-soy, Primer—Goop Frienps, First Reader 
WHEELS AND WinGs, Second Reader—WipE Winpows, Third Reader 


Fun, humor, gayety—light vocabulary load—high literary quality— 
noted contributors—appealing human interest stories on topics of 
today—lively stories based on social studies and elementary science 
topics—unusual fanciful stories personifying modern machines—flexible 


unit activity program. 


Write for descriptive folder 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DALLAs 








New York 
8-10 Souta Firtn STREET, RICHMOND 


CxHIcAaco 


























This story gives a picture of desert 
life, with its hardships, dangers, ex- 
citement, and simple pleasures. The 
two children take part in the life of 
the clan in a way which describes 
well the food, clothing, shelter, and 
travel of the Bedouins. 


Daugherty, Mrs. Sonia (Medvie- 
deva): Broken Song. Nelson. 
$2.00. 


A story of Russian aristocrat chil- 
dren, in the days just before and 
during the Revolution. It gives a 
good picture of the home life of old 
Russia, and tells an unbiased story 
of the Revolution. Those who like 
“Katrinka,” by Helen Eggleston 
Haskell, will like to read another 
type of Russian children. 


Guitteau, William B., and Winter, 
Nevin O.: Seeing South America. 
Row, Peterson. $1.00. 

A travel book which goes into the 
most isolated and most civilized parts 
of South America, in its survey of 
the entire continent. A useful sup- 
plementary geography, similar in 


purpose and style to Allen’s “Ge- 
ographical and Industrial Studies, 


South America,” and Carpenter’s 
“South America.” 


Holling, Holling C.: The Book of 
Indians. Platt and Munk. $1.00. 
Divides the Indians of America 

into four groups, people of the for- 

ests and lakes, people of the plains, 
people of the deserts and mesas, and 
people of the rivers and the sea. For 
each group there is a general descrip- 
tion of life in a typical tribe, fol- 


lowed by stories of some Indian 
children of the group. [Illustrated 
in colors, and with many _ ink 


sketches. 


Jones, Viola M.: Peter and Gretchen 
of Old Nuremberg. Albert Whit- 
man. $2.00. 

Old Nuremberg was as fascinating 

a place for these two children as it 

would be for us. Peter and his 

neighbor, Gretchen, go to see the 
wooden men march in the church 
clock, sell toys at the fair, and eat 
gingerbread men from the bakery. 

Hansie, the cat “black as ink with 

not one white hair,” has a part in all 

these adventures. Pictures in rose 





and green and brown are by Helen 

Sewall. 

Lattimore, Eleanor Frances: Little 
Pear; The Story of a Little 
Chinese Boy. Harcourt. $2.00. 
Getting into all the mischief pos- 

sible for a five-year-old boy is Little 

Pear’s chief occupation. He finally 

falls in the river and decides to be 

good, but his sister says sadly, “Little ~ 

Pear is growing up.” 


Mitchell, Mrs. Lucy (Sprague) : 
North America; the Land They 
Live in for the Children Who Live 


There. Macmillan. $3.50. 

This story of our country, its peo- 
ple and their work, its scenery and 
historic spots, is written in such an 
interesting manner that it makes 
children glad North America is their 
own country. Illustrations by Kurt 
Wiese and maps by the author add 
to the book’s attractiveness. 
O’Brien, John S.: By Dog Sled for 

Byrd. Follett. $2.00. 

One of the men who made the 
1,600-mile dog sled trip for geologi- 
cal survey in Little America tells the 

(Continued on page 43) 
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There is a destiny that makes us brothers; 
None goes his way alone: 
All that we send into the lives of others 
Comes back into our own.—MARKHAM. 
PROGRAM FOR ACTION OF THE TENNESSEE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


1. That the state finance the minimum program of 
elementary and high school education in so far as teach- 
ers’ salaries are concerned, provided there be no restric- 
tion of local initiative. 

2. That the minimum length of term shall be eight 
(8) months for elementary schools and nine (9) months 
for high schools. 

3. That the minimum salary for any teacher in Ten- 
nessee must not be less than $60.00 per month, provided 
that, as standards of qualifications are raised and teach- 
ers progress in training and experience, the salary shall 
be increased in direct proportion to the rise in stand- 
ards and the increase in training and experience. 

4. That all beginning teachers must have completed 
at least two years of training in an approved institution 
of higher learning. 

5. That adequate library facilities be made available 
for all pupils in the public schools of Tennessee. 

6. That the state encourage desirable consolidation of 
schools, necessary and efficient transportation, and 
skilled supervision, through state aid. 

7. That adequate facilities for higher education be 
provided by the state. 

8. That an adequate and actuarially sound retirement 
system for teachers be established on a state-wide basis. 


WORK AND PLAY AT SEVENTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
MEETING OF T. E. A. 


The approaching annual meeting of T. E. A. in 
Nashville, April 9, 10, 11, 1936, is being organized in 
such way as to provide a lot of work and play for those 
in attendance. The sectional meetings on Friday, April 
10, will have perhaps their best out-of-state speakers in 
the history of the association. The general session 
speakers are persons of national reputation. Several 
of the sections have completed plans for dinners and 
luncheons. For example, the administrative section, 
under the leadership of Superintendent C. L. James of 
Lebanon, has arranged for a banquet for his group at 
which he expects 350 school administrators to be present. 
This banquet will be held in the main dining room of the 
Hermitage Hotel. Also the A. C. E. Section has ar- 
ranged for a luncheon on Friday at 12:30 at which more 
than 300 are expected. Appropriate speakers have been 
engaged. 

Then, on Friday evening the general program will 
consist of a musical program rendered by Petrie and 
His White Hussars. Following this program a dance 
and reception will be provided the teachers by The 


Nashville Banner under the personal direction of Mr, 
E. B. Stahlman, Jr. 

All in all the 1936 annual meeting of T. E. A. will be 
characterized by work and play. 


“T will meet. you at T. E. A.” should be the motto | 


of every teacher. 
me 


THE TENNESSEE LEGIONNAIRE ON TEACHERS' OATH 

The following editorial appeared in the March issue 
of the Tennessee Legionnaire: 

Amid all the furor and wrangling over the Teacher's 
Oath Law, now being advocated by the American Legion, 
through its various departments, it 1s well perhaps to better 
understand the viewpoint of this organization. Those 
opposed, or objecting, to such a move have advanced as one 
argument that to select the public school teachers as a group 
would be to reflect upon their loyalty and patriotism. Merit 
is seen in this contention only when we regard the teachers 
of tomorrow’s citizens as merely private employees of 
institutions, but the Legion’s viewpoint is that since these 
teachers are moulding the character and type of future 
citizens then they are, in fact, holders of public trust and 
as such should be regarded as public officeholders, all of 
whom are required to take the oath of allegiance before 
accepting their office. It is admitted by the Legion, we 
believe, that the passage of such a law in itself, or the 
compliance on the part of the teacher, is not the seat of 
the real trouble, as this lies not in the taking of an oath, 
but in the soundness of the views of those who teach. For 
this is reflected, regardless of oaths, in the life of_the 
students. All in all, we believe that the Teacher’s Oath 
Law is at least a step in the right direction, if we are to 
maintain the fundamental principles upon which the citizen- 
ship of this nation is builded. _ 

Teachers as a group do not object to the loyalty oath, 
They would be glad to subscribe to it provided it were 
made to apply to all public employees. At present rela- 
tively few public employees have to sign a contract of 
any character at the time of their employment. Teachers 
do. Relatively few of the state’s public employees, ex- 
cept constitutional officers, have to subscribe to an oath 
at the time they take office. 

Teachers do object to being singled out as a class of 
public employees and required to subscribe to an oath 
not required of all public officials. 

If the American Legion honestly wants to help insure 
the proper type of teaching in the public schools it could 
render real service by helping to establish minimum state 
standards for admission to the teaching profession ; by 
helping to obtain adequate revenue with which to pay 
teachers to teach school—revenue sufficient to get and 
hold competent teachers in the profession. Restrictive 
and coercive legislation is killing to the teaching pro- 
fession. What is needed is morale-building legislation. 
The American Legion has a rea! opportunity to serve in 
bringing this to pass. 

e 
HOW STRONG IS YOUR LOCAL? 
Statement has been made in this journal that the 


strength of the T. E. A. lies in the strength of the local 
associations. That is true. 
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Now is the time for local associations to demonstrate 
their strength. This demonstration may follow with 
propriety two general directions. First, the local should 
demonstrate its strength by convincing the public—in- 
dividuals and organized groups—that the Eight-Point 
Program for Action of T. E. A. is a sane and practical 
program ; that it, if enacted into law, would operate in 
the interest of the general welfare. In the second place, 
locals should demonstrate their strength by inducing all 
candidates for the legislature to endorse the proposed 
program; to agree to use their influence and vote, if 
elected, toward having the program translated into law. 

County Boards of Education, City Boards of Educa- 
tion, County Courts and other bodies of officials should 
be canvassed and induced to support the program. 

What is your local doing? How strong is your local ? 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE TAX COMMITTEE OF 
THE TENNESSEE MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, NASHVILLE 


“1, That the state budget be balanced, then kept bal- 
anced, through reduction in expenditures. 

“2. That bonds will not be issued to cover deficits 
brought about by excessive expenditures. 

“3, That no department of the State Government be 
permitted to exceed its appropriation fixed by the legis- 
lature. 

“4. That the head of each department, and his surety, 
be made personally liable for all expenditures in excess 
of the appropriation for each department. 

“5. That the revenue received from the gasoline tax 
and the tobacco tax not be diverted but be used for the 
specific purpose designated, nameiy, interest on bonds. 
maintenance and construction of highways and for 
elementary schools. 

“6, That the eight per cent property tax be eliminated. 

“7, That the annual corporation filing fee be elimi- 
nated. 

“8. That all other state taxes be reduced not less than 
ten per cent.” 

Does the Tennessee Manufacturers Association know 
the effect its proposals would have on public education? 
If it does and still stands on the above program it must 
be listed as decidedly opposed to public education. 

If proposal No. 5 were enacted into law it would 
mean a forty per cent reduction in current state appro- 
priations for county high schools—a branch of the 
school system already inadequately financed. 

If proposal No. 6 should be put into practice it would 
mean a reduction in state support for the elementary 
school of approximately $1,000,000 per annum—twenty- 
five per cent of the present appropriation for this part 
of the school system. 

If proposal No. 8 were made operative it would mean 
areduction of ten per cent in state appropriations for 
public education—higher, secondary and elementary. 

Public education must have more, not less, state 
financial support. The proposed reductions in school 


support as outlined above are unwarranted, ill-advised 
and, if made, contrary to the general welfare. 
The permanence of democratic government depends 


upon the proper education of all the people. Tennessee 
needs more and better, not less, education for her 
citizens. 

@ 


J. A. ROBERTS 


J. A. Roberts is dead. On Tuesday, March 17, at high 
noon, Mr. Roberts answered the final call in the fine 
spirit which ever characterized him in his labors among 
his fellows. And yet he is not dead. His will to live 
has triumphed—he still lives in the hearts and lives of 
those he touched and with whom he worked. 

He was a native of Hamilton County. His early edu- 
cation was received in the public schools of his native 
county. His college training was received at Peabody 
College and at the University of Chicago. 

Mr. Roberts was a teacher. He worked in the ele- 
mentary and high schools of Hamilton County as class- 
room teacher and as principal. In this work he im- 
pressed his patrons with the trueness and worth of his 
work. His pupils drew inspiration from his example 
and teaching. They adored him. 

As school administrator, he promoted and defended 
public education with a vigor born of conviction. He 
believed in public education. His teachers knew he was 
their friend. He inspired them to greater heights. They 
loved him. 

Mr. Roberts was a good citizen. He responded vigor- 
ously and promptly to every civic duty. He was not 
only a good private citizen but also a good public official. 
He was honest, cooperative and industrious. He gave 
freely of his energy and talent for the promotion of the 
general welfare. When he died THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER lost a friend and public education lost a valiant 
worker. 

James A. Roberts was a faithful and just man. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL DEFICIENCY 
WILL MEET 

The American Association on Mental Deficiency com- 

posed of some 500 educators, psychologists, and psychia- 

trists is holding its sixtieth annual meeting at the Hotel 


Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo., on May 1, 2, 3, and 4. The ; 


Friday sessions will be devoted to General and Socio- 
logical aspects of mental deficiency; the Saturday ses- 
sions to Psychological and Educational topics with 
special stress on Educational Disabilities. The Monday 
sessions will be given over to Research Activities, 
Medical Aspects and Administrative Problems in mental 
deficiency. 

Some of the speakers are: Popenoe on “Sterilization” ; 
Goddard on “Social Security” ; Hincks on “A National 
Program” ; Kirkbride on “Public Welfare” ; Hackbusch 
on “Social Service”; Vanuxem on “Education”; Berry 
on “Teaching Techniques”; Humphreys on “Research 
Problems,” and many others. Everyone interested in 
the mentally defective or retarded child is cordially in- 
vited to attend these sessions. The complete program 
may be obtained from the secretary, Dr. Groves B. 
Smith, Godfrey, Illinois. 
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Experiencing in First Grade 


TRAIN built at a play period 
of blocks and chairs proved 
to be the beginning of a train 

unit in which an entire first grade 
class worked and learned and played 
together for some weeks. After the 
decision to build a permanent train 
had been reached materials were 
brought in by the children. These 
included pictures for the bulletin 
board, storybooks on the subject, 
orange crates, a barrel, round cheese- 
boxes for wheels, tin cans, nails, and 
so on. Much planning, experiment- 
ing and hard work were required be- 
fore the train was completed, but 
daily play went on in it throughout 
the entire time. 

A trip on a real train to a suburban 
station was taken by the entire class 
of fifty-six pupils. Each child 
bought his own five-cent ticket. Rail- 
road officials graciously showed them 
through a dead train and had a berth 
made up for them. They sat in the 
observation car and listened to the 
radio. They got into the engine and 
they saw a baggage car being loaded. 
Then they were seated in their train 
for the five-cent ride to the next 
station where their mothers met them 
in cars and took them back to school. 
A record of this trip and all of their 
activities was kept in charts, the vo- 
cabulary of which conformed large- 
ly with word lists for first grade. 
These charts formed the foundation 


EDNA SEBRALLA 


Valientine School 
Memphis 
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for their reading activities and the 


preparation for later reading in 
books. The first book read was a 
delightful preprimer about trains 


called “Tom’s Trip.” The following 
are the charts that developed during 
the period of free play with the 
blocks, etc. 


Playing Train 
We played train. 
We made a train. 
Boys and girls rode on the train. 


Going Places 

Our train can go places. 

It can go to the city. 

It can go to the country. 

It can go to the mountains. 

It can go to see grandmother. 

These letters were exchanged be- 
tween the morning and afternoon 
class as they were preparing to take 
their trip on a real train. 
Dear 1-A Class: 

Come to school. 

Come at eleven o’clock. 
Dear 1-A Class: 

I will come. 

[ will come at eleven o’clock. 

The charts after the trip: 


Our Trip 
We went on a train. 
Our mothers took us to the station. 





=e, 


The conductor said, “May I help 
you?” 

All of us got on the train. 

We had a good time on the traig, 


On the Train 
sat down on the train. 
looked out of the windows. 
saw some tracks. 
We saw some other trains. 
We saw some homes. 
People live in the homes. 


What We Saw 

We saw the engine. 

The engine pulls the train. 

We saw the baggage car. 

A man was putting trunks andg 
dog in the baggage car. 

We saw the Pullman car. 

We sleep in the Pullman car. 

A berth was ready for us. 

We saw the dining car. 

A table was ready for us to eat. 

After the completion of their train 
the children gave a party. They 
made tickets which they gave to each 
guest for a ride on the train to the 
party. They made little red paper 
suitcases for favors and filled them 
with candy. The following chart tells 
the story of this party: 


A Christmas Party 

We are going to have a Christmas 
party. 

We are going to the party on our 
train. 

We have made our tickets. 

We have made little red suitcases, 

They will have candy in them. 

We shall trim a Christmas tree. 

We shall have ice cream and cake. 

When the time came to tear down 
the train the children could not bear 
to part with it. A visit to the next 
room in our school in which a zoo 
unit was being carried on gave them 
the idea of turning their train into 
a circus train, filling it with animals 
and eventually giving a circus. Out 
came the seats and dining car table; 
in went platforms for the animals, 
bars for the windows and animals 
sawed from beaverboard or made of 
cloth and stuffed. The following 
chart tells of the plan to change the 


train. ; . 
The Circus Train 
We want to have a circus. 


We 
We 
We 








We shall make our train into a 
circus train. 
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Animals will be in our train. 

We must put bars on the windows 
so the animals cannot get out. 

When we take the animals off of 
the train we shall put them in cages. 

Horses will pull the cages to the 
circus grounds. 

At this point an interest in wild 
animals arose. So a trip was taken 
to the zoo. Arrangements were 
made with the superintendent of the 
zoo to conduct the children through 
it Such questions as these were 
formulated by them prior to the trip: 

How many babies does the monkey 
have? 

Is there a sea lion with mane at the 
200? 

Will the lion eat his meat if it is 
not fresh? 

Do the bears in the zoo want to 
sleep all winter? 

The superintendent allowed the 
children to stroke some of the 
animals. They saw the animals fed. 
Habits peculiar to each animal were 
explained. The following are the 
type of charts that are developing as 
aresult of the trip. 


The Monkeys 
Monkeys like to play. 
Monkeys like to climb trees. 
They like to swing in the trees. 
They eat nuts and fruits. 


Queen 
We saw Queen at the zoo. 
She is a mother lion. 
Queen has three baby cubs. 
They were asleep in a box. 











Queen loves her babies. 
She did not like for us to look at 
her babies. 


An Elephant 
An elephant is a very big animal. 
He has a long trunk. 
He has big ears. 
He has a little tail. 
Children like to feed the elephant 
at the zoo. 


A Baby Elephant 

When a baby elephant is born he 
has curly hair all ever him. 

He cannot raise his trunk 
he is about four months old. 

When he gets tired he 
against his mother’s legs. 

When he sleeps his mother stands 
over him and swings her trunk. 

Charts will be written giving in- 
formation about all of the animals 
used in the circus. Primers and first 
readers are being checked by the 
children for animal stories and when 
found form the basis for reading 
lessons. 

In the meanwhile the daily writing 
lessons take the form of a newspaper 
telling among other things of the 
progress of the unit. Here are a few 
examples : 

Friday, January 31, 1936 

Harold painted a good circus pic- 
ture today. 

Bobby and Daniel are going away. 
Monday, February 3, 1936 
Jumbo does not fit in his cage. 
We must fix the cage for him. 

Three children are back. 


until 


leans 


Wednesday, February 5, 1936 

We raised Jumbo’s cage but it is 
still too low. 

We must make it higher. 

It is a cold day but sunny. 

When the circus idea is fully de- 
veloped, the coaches of the train will 
probably be used for circus wagons 
and be drawn by cardboard horses 
instead of by engine. Unflagging en- 
thusiasm is carrying forward toward 
that end. 

s 


Committee on Reorganiza- 
tion of N. E. A. Recom- 


mends Election of 
Directors at Large 


Under the present charter of the 
N. E. A. the board of directors is 
composed of the representative of 
each state together with a number 
of ex-officio delegates. The amend- 
ments to the charter passed in Wash- 
ington in 1934, when approved by 
congress, will remove all of these 
ex-officio members. No provision 
has been made yet by which the as- 
sociation may retain for itself or its 
board of directors the valuable ex- 
perience of any of its former presi- 
dents. The committee on reorgani- 
zation proposes that the board of di- 
rectors shall consist of one represent- 
ative from each state, and of seven 
members elected at large by the 
Representative Assembly by the 
method of proportional representa- 
tion. By this method all sections of 
opinion within the Representative 
Assembly may have their expression, 
irrespective of state boundary lines, 
in selecting from the association’s 
leaders (including former presi- 
dents) those whom they most desire 
to have continued in its policy-mak- 
ing body. 

Dr. George H. Hallett, secretary 
of the Proportional Representation 
League, has prepared the following 
article explaining the Hare system of 
preferential voting. Dr. Hallett is 
an international authority on the use 
of this system in both public and pri- 
vate elections. 


Proportional Representation 
Proportional representation is a 
system of election by which a policy- 
making body (council or’ committee 
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or board) is elected which is truly 
representative of the voters. It is 
used for many public and private 
elections in various parts of the 
world. In its best form, it is used 
for city council elections in Cincin- 
nati, Toledo, and Wheeling; for 
legislative elections in parts of Al- 
berta and Manitoba; for university 
members of the British House of 
Commons, and for all public elec- 
tions in the Irish Free State. It has 
just been adopted for county council 
elections in the county which in- 
cludes Cleveland and will probably 
be voted on next fall in New York 
City. Among the private organiza- 
tions which use it are the Pennsyl- 
vania and Michigan State Education 
Associations, the former since 1920. 

The central purpose of this method 
is to give each like-minded group of 
voters the same share of members 
that it has of the votes cast. For 
example, let us assume that in a 
certain city the voters divide on par- 
tisan lines, and about three-sevenths 
of the voters are Democrats, two- 
sevenths are Republicans, one- 
seventh are Socialists, and one- 
seventh support an Independent 
slate. Let us assume that in this 
city they desire to elect a council of 
seven members. By the method of 
proportional representation three of 
the seven would be Democrats, two 
Republicans, one a Socialist, and one 
an Independent. 

Under the usual method of elec- 
tion at large, which is the one almost 
always used in private elections, the 
elected council would consist of 
seven Democrats. The voters would 
have seven votes each and the Demo- 
crats could therefore give each of 
seven candidates more votes than 
any of the other parties could give 
to anyone. 

Proportional representation, by 
limiting each voter to a single vote 
and providing the means for making 
that vote effective, gives each group 
of opinion or association no more 
and no less than its rightful share. 
In the long experience with it in the 
elections of committees and NEA 
delegates by the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, for example, 
it has always prevented the large 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh groups 
from submerging the rest of the 


state, and at the same time has as- 
sured each of these large groups its 
fair share no matter how badly split 
up its votes might be through an 
excess of candidates. This is just 
what every fair-minded member de- 
sired. 

The method by which proportional 
representation accomplishes this is 
simple enough for the voter and not 
unduly complex for those who count 
the votes. The names of the candi- 
dates may be arranged on the ballot 
either in alphabetical order or ac- 
cording to drawings hy lot. The 
voter puts a number 1 beside his first 
choice, number 2 beside his second 
choice, and so on in accordance with 
his preference for as many or as 
few choices as he wants to mark. 
At this point the reader is cautioned 
not to confuse this method with the 
defective Bucklin system of prefer- 
ential voting recently abandoned in 
Denver and formerly used rather 
widely, under which a voter’s second 
choice may sometimes be used to 
help defeat his first. In proportional 
representation no ballot counts for 
a second choice unless it is found 
that it cannot possibly help elect ‘the 
first. The idea of the successive 
choices is the same as the practice 
we all follow in selecting a doctor, 
for example. If the family physi- 
cian is away on vacation, we are free 
to try for a second choice doctor. If 
the second choice is out on a case, 
we try for a third choice, and so on 
until some satisfactory doctor is 
secured. Proportional representation 
gives the same right of alternative 
choices in selecting a representative 
and so makes it possible for a much 
higher percentage to get represent- 
atives than would otherwise be pos- 
sible. In every one of the six elec- 
tions of the Cincinnati city council 
so far held by this method ninety per 
cent of those who cast valid ballots 
helped elect candidates for whom 
they voted. 

The principles of the counting 
plan may be readily understood by 
returning to our fictitious example 
of the election of a council of seven. 
If the voters happened to divide 
themselves into seven equal groups, 
each giving all of its first choices to 
a different candidate, the seven can- 
didates thus favored would be elect- 
ed by the equal groups of first 





choices and the second and later 
choices would not have to be looked 
at at all. Each of the candidates 
elected would represent an equal 
constituency of voters who wanted 
him above all others to represent 
them. 

But of course the voters never do 
divide themselves equally into seven 
first choice groups. One or two will 
have more than enough first choices 
and most of the candidates will have 
less. The proportional representa- 
tion rules nevertheless discover seven 
approximately equal groups each of 
which is unanimous in wanting to 
be represented by a particular can- 
didate under the circumstances. The 
rules transfer the extra ballots of 
the most popular candidates who do 
not need them to the candidates 
marked as next choice by the voters 
who cast them, and then going to the 
other end of the line, transfer the 
ballots of the least popular candi- 
dates in the same way so that they 
will not be wasted on candidates with 
no chance of election. As the lowest 
candidates are dropped one by one, 
most of the ballots finally come to 
rest in seven approximately equal 
groups electing seven representative 
candidates and nearly every voter 
helps to elect some candidate of his 
choice. 

In our illustration the Democratic 
votes would pile up on the three most 
popular and representative Demo- 
crats, the Republican votes on the 
two most representative Republi- 
cans, the Socialist votes and the In- 
dependent votes on the one most 
popular Socialist and Independent. 
This would happen regardless of 
how each group scattered or con- 
centrated its votes to start with. Of 
course the scheme would work in 
choosing a representative set of 
trusted individuals whether there 
are well-defined parties or not. 

In public elections this method has 
proved the most effective cure for 
the usual near monopoly of repre 
sentation by the best-organized poe 
litical machines. In voluntary asso 
ciations it has proven itself to be 
very satisfactory in all cases where 4 
broadly representative policy-making 
committee or board is desired— 
GeorcE H. HALtett, Jr., Associate 
Secretary, National Municipal 
League. 
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CAIN-SLOAN Co... .... Fifth Ave. at Church 


“Because you love nice things” 























* 
be as 


"Big Headed’ as you 
like—but be young! 


Our specialty is packing heads of pro- 
portions into hats that make them look 
smaller! Our pet aversion is a hat that 
“srows up” with its head size! If your 
head size is 22 to 24, come in and let us 
make you proud of it! 





BUBBLES 
by Van Raalte 


Fashion is right in the bag when you’re 
fixed up with Bubbles. This Rurry-Nir 
glove has an important novel texture and 
two bubbles of crystal on the back. 
Made in America. 


You will find twenty different styles in Van Raalte gloves at 


‘ Cain-Sloan’s in the new glove department . . . now the 
\ largest in the city. Andeverycolor . . . gray, white, red, 
yellow, beige. 


Neckwear, $1.00 and $1.95 


New fluffy and frilly designs in organdies, piques, and new 
spring materials. White will predominate, but colors are 
prominent, too! See this grand selection in our new hand- 
kerchief and scarf section. 


Others 
$5.00 to 


$15.00 Boutonnieres, 49c to $1.00 


rr Beautiful clusters of violets, gardenias, field flowers, fruit, 
Yd Ba and vegetables . . . you'll want them for your coat or 
call suit this spring, sure! 
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Program—Seventy-First Annual Session, Tennessee Edu- 


cation Association, Nashville, April 9, 10, 11, 1936 


Convention Theme: “Education for Democracy” 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


Auditorium, War Memorial Building 


First General Session 
Thursday, April 9, 7:30 P.M. 


Presiding: J. R. Mixes, President, Tennessee Education 
Association 


Music: Three Part Chorus — Intermediate and Junior High 
School Grades, Cohn and Buena Vista Schools, Nashville. 
Director, Mary Ethel King. 

Invocation: Rabbi Julius Mark, Nashville. 

Address: “Tennessee Must Go Forward Educationally.” J. R. 
Miles, President, Tennessee Education Association. 

Address: “The Speed of Light.” John Temple Graves, Asso- 
ciate Editor, Birmingham Age-Herald, Birmingham. 

Announcements and Appointment of Committees. 

Platform Guests: Presidents and Secretaries of the East, Middle 
and West Tennessee Education Associations and of the 
Public School Officers Association. 


Second General Session 
Friday, April 10, 10:30 A.M. 


Presiding: J. R. Mites, President, Tennessee Education 
Association 

Music: Middle Tennessee Children’s Chorus—Fourth, Fifth, and 
Sixth Grades. Director, E. Mary Saunders, Murfreesboro. 

Address: “Education as the Public Sees It.” Mrs. J. K. Petten- 
gill, High School Teacher, Detroit. (This feature of the 
program sponsored by the P.-T. A.) 

Address: “Education for Democracy.” Everett Dean Martin, 
President, Cooper Union, New York City. 

Announcements. 

Platform Guests: President Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and the Presidents of the Davidson County and 
City of Nashville P.-T. A. Associations. 


Third General Session 
Friday, April 10, 7:30 P.M. 
Presiding: J. R. M1xes, President, Tennessee Education 
Association 
In Concert, Herbert Petrie and His White Hussars. 


9:30-1:00 
Hermitage Hotel Ballroom 


Association Reception and Dance. E. B. Stahlman, Nashville 
Banner, in charge. 


Fourth General Session 
Saturday, April 11, 10:30 A.M. 


Presiding: J. R. Mixes, President, Tennessee Education 
Association 


Music: Clarksville High School Band. Director, Jack Hamilton. 

Address: “Improvement of the Rural Schools.” Walter D. 
Cocking, Commissioner of Education in Tennessee. 

Address: “The Probable Solution of America’s Youth Prob- 
lem.” J. B. Edmonson, Dean, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Committee Reports. 

Adjournment. 





SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Administrative Section 
House of Representatives, State Capitol 


Presiding: C. L. JaMEs, Superintendent of City Schools, 


Lebanon 


Friday, April 10, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00- 9:10 Announcements 

9:10- 9:30 Address: H. L. Caswell, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 

9 :30- 9:45 Round Table Discussion 

9:45-10:15 Address: “Making the Most of the High School 


Library.” Dwight E. Porter, Principal, Technical 
High School, Omaha, Nebraska 
10:15-10:20 Round Table Discussion 
10:20 Adjournment for General Session 


Friday, April 10, 2:00 P.M. 


2:00- 2:30 Address: “Improving Practice in Teaching Selec- 
tion.” J. B. Edmonson, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


2:30- 2:45 Round Table Discussion 

2:45- 3:15 Address: Ernest L. Stockton, President, Cumber-* 
land University, Lebanon 

3:15- 3:45 Address: “The Norris Schools’ Educational Pro- 
gram.” Dr. Ralph Hogan, Superintendent of 
Schools, Norris 

3:45- 3:50 Announcements and Adjournment until 6:30 P.M. 

6:30- 8:00 Administrators Banquet. Main Dining Room, 


Hermitage Hotel. Speaker: R. W. Hatch, New 
Jersey State Teachers’ College, Montclair 
Saturday, April 11, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00- 9:30 Address: Walter D. Cocking, Commissioner of 
Education in Tennessee 
9 :30-10:00 Round Table Discussion 
10 :00-10:20 Business Session and Election of Officers 
10:20 Adjournment for General Session 


Adult Education Section 
Parlors, Maxwell House at Fourth and Church Street 


Presiding: H. J. Betrs, Adult Education Supervisor, 
Knoxville City Schools, Knoxville 


Friday, April 10, 9:30 A.M. 


9 :30-10:00 Address: “General Adult Education Program.” 
H. J. Betts, Knoxville 
10 :00-10:20 Address: “Tennessee’s N. Y. A. Program.” W.B 
Overton, State Director, N. Y. A., Nashville 
10:20 Adjournment for General Session 


Friday, April 10, 1:30 P.M. 
Presiding: C. H. Wycue, Adult Education, Visiting 
Teacher for the City of Nashville 
1:30- 2:00 Address: W. D. Cocking, State Commissioner of 
Education 
2:00- 2:15 Group Singing 
2:15- 2:45 Address: T. T. Lindsey, General Adult Education 


Supervisor for Tennessee, Nashville 
2:45 Business Session and Election of Officers 


Agricultural Section 
Hume-Fogg High School, Room 206 
Presiding: J. T. Lovett, Teacher of Vocational Agricul- 
ture, Bradley County High School, Cleveland 
Friday, April 10, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00- 9:45 Open Forum on Special Problems for Teachers 
of Agriculture 
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me, 


What do you wae 


Coat, Si 


‘ if you want GAIETY! . . . if youmm . 
you MUST want these Cain-Sloan fashions! Bhand 
Suits, Coats, Dresses . . . in YOUR size joy ii 
Fabrics for now and all through the summerfhstrec 
women constantly trying on this suit, that o 

in progress all day long in our Fashion salons! 


“Llewellyn” Dresses 
$7.95and$8.95 Values 


That’s a special price for Teachers’ Convention we 
And no other Nashville store has “Llewellyn” dre 
therefore, you’ll find all the new silks and a 
in the greatest variety of fashions, sizes for all 
from small women to those who must have extra 
sizes. Expensive looking? Yes, extremely so 
but most modestly priced! 
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ee 


anelle ”” Dresses $ 


’ 
Regular Price, $10.95 y * 


No other Nashville store has these dresses . . . ous 
this prices is for the convention period only. And yolgplashion 
see more NEW dresses here at this one price than mame in p 
stores carry in their entire stock. See ALL these mqqm 

fashions . . . the colors, styles, materials. Sizes mit owns 
from the smallest to extra large sizes. conven’ 




















Note 


This spring Cain-Sloan greets teach- 
ers with a completely remodeled and 
enlarged store. New windows, new 
departments, larger departments . . . 
all of which combine to make this 
store Nashville’s prettiest. Check 
your parcels and baggage . . . no 
charge. Enjoy all of our modern 
conveniences and services while in 
thecity . . . and besure to arrange 
for a charge account. 
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waa Spring 


| Dress ? 
Bain-Sloan has it! 


if youml!. . . tf you want STYLE! .. . then 
hions! #handful to select from . . . hundreds of 
2 sizer, in YOUR style . . . at YOUR price! 
immerf#street, church, business, sport! With eager 
hat co@. . . there’s a continuous Fashion Show 
salons! 


e : 


ion well 











tkw High Shade 5 
sats, $7.95 and *10° 


. and many others $14.95 to $29.95! There’s every 
rivable color of the rainbow among them, and all 
styles you could possibly want . . . all are here in 
tprofusion. Be dashing, gay this spring and Easter 
ll . .gtina beautiful “Jigger or Swagger” length coat. . 
xtra lal have much need for one right on through summer! 
Moember, not just a handful . . . but hundreds to 
et from! 


Iynot Fashions” 
| 5 
bats, Suits, IE, [ yh 


tther Nashville store has “Elynor Fashions,” those 
a ous creations in coats, suits, dresses you see in all 
\nd youPlashion magazines! Many other “Elynor Fashions” 
than mile in price up to $49.95. They’re the talk of the 
these . they’re the pride of every feminine heart 
izes tag Owns one. Slip into one of them while attending 
convention. 


———<=_—_—_ TT 
Coats and Suits 


Untrimmed and Fur Trimmed 


$29” 
Others $14.95 to $69.95 


Our most complete selection is now ready 

. make yourself at home in our store 
. «+ look to your heart’s content, for 
whether you buy or not we are glad to have 
you see these beautiful new coats and suits 
while they are new. Your style, your color, 
your price will be easily found in this huge 
assortment. 


Remember, too, that NO OTHER STORE 
in Nashville sells “Rothmoor’ Coats and 
Suits. The finest tailoring and styles are 
shown in “Rothmoor.” 
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Smith-Luse-Morss 


THE PROBLEM 
AND PRACTICE 
ARITHMETICS 


Arithmetics that are definitely 
planned to make the subject more 
appealing to the pupil. Careful 
motivation, step-by-step presenta- 
tion, well-organized drill, special in- 
struction in problem-solving. 


Walks and Talks in Numberland (a 
primer), a three-book edition or a 


six-book edition. Circular No. 603. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Represented by Tos. M. Woopson 
Box 246, Nashville, Tenn. 























Our Business Life 
Lloyd L. Jones 


A junior business text that recognizes the part 
played by the individual in business or in economic 
community life. It deals with the effective and 
efficient use of the common business services. The 
foundation which it builds for businesslike living 
also serves as a foundation for further study of 
business subjects and for work in the business 
world. Filled with worth-while student activity, it 
generates enthusiasm for the course on the part of 
both the teacher and the student. Can be used 
with or without the correlated work book. Beau- 
tifully printed, profusely illustrated, and unusually 


readable. 
Ready April 15 


Place your order now with our nearest office 
for an examination copy. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 


A GREGG BOOK IS A GOOD BOOK 
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9:45-10:15 Address: “Recent Legislation for Vocational Edy. 
cation.” Ray S. Fife, State Supervisor of Voca- 
tional Education, Columbus, Ohio 
10:15 Business Session and Election of Officers 
10:20 Adjournment for General Session 
(Afternoon Session will be held jointly with the 
ane Vocational Association at the University 
lub.) 


Association for Childhood Education 
(Primary) 
Auditorium, War Memorial Building 


Presiding: Mrs. ELLEN Davies Ropcers, State Teachers 
College, Memphis 
General Theme: “The Child, The Teacher, and the Good 
Life” 


Friday, April 10, 8:45 A.M. 


8:45- 9:00 Announcements, Report of Nominating Committee 
9:00- 9:45 Address: “The Good Life for the Child.’ Dr. Bess 
Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
9 :-45-10:00 Roll Call of A. C. E. Branches 
10:00-10:10 Election of Officers 
10:10 Adjournment for General Session 


Friday, April 10, 12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon—Ballroom, Noel Hotel 


(a) Vocal Selections—Mrs. Justine 
panied by Miss Dorothy Leath 

(b) Orchestral Numbers—E. Douglas Gardner, Violin; 
Russell Graves, Violin; R. Stanley Farris, Clarinet; 
Floyd McCoy, Cornet; Corrinne Payne, Piano 

“The Good Life for the Teacher.” Dr. Mary Reed, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and World Fellowship Chairman of 
the National Association for Childhood Education. 
“Childhood Education.” A Demonstration. Miss 
Elizabeth Hogle, Nashville 

2:30 Adjournment 


Music: Tigert, accom- 


Address: 


Saturday, April 11, 9:00 A.M. 
Auditorium, War Memorial Building 


Joint Session, A. C. E. and Intermediate Sections 
Presiding Officers: Mrs. ELLEN Davies Ropcers, Presi- 
dent A. C. E., and Miss Peart Deen, Chairman 
Intermediate Section 
9:00- 9:30 Address: “Group Living within the School.” Dr. 

Mary Reed, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 
9 :30- 9:40 Violin Selections 
9:40-10:10 Round Table Discussion . 
0:10-10:15 Introduction of New A. C. 
10:15 Adjournment 


1 E. Officers 


Athletic Section 
Friday, April 10, 9:20 A.M. 
Y. M. C. A. 


Room 210, Y. M. C. A. 
Principal, Central High 


A. Meeting, Board of Control. 
Presiding: S. E. NeLson, 
School, Chattanooga 
B. Meeting, Legislative Council. 
Presiding: JoHN H. Georce, Principal, 
Blackwell High School, Bartlett 
C. Meeting, Executive Committee, State Approved Of- 
ficials Association. Room 205, Y. M. C. A. 
Presiding: S. D. JacKson 


Room 204, Y. M. C. A. 
Nicholas- 








\ 
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CAIN-SLOAN Co. - 


Fifth Ave. at Church 





“Lookers-on” Are Always Good to Look 
at in These 








Enna Jeltohs 


Strictly speaking, they’re spectator sports 
shoes, but you’ll slip into them for every 
possible occasion. For these smart walk- 
ers are finer, lighter, more flexible than 


ever before. Every pair has been “hand- 
flexed”’ by Enna Jettick Master Crafts- 


men. 
‘5 6 


Sizes 1 to 12 
Widths AAAAA to EEE 


TRUDY, $5 

White bonbuck with leath- 
er heels and smart broad 
strap. (Also in black or 
brown.) Sizes 4 to 9; 
AAA 0 C. 


MAUREEN, $5 
A smart oxford of white 


levant, with comfortable 
lower heels and airy 
punchings. Alsoin 
brown. Sizes I to 10; 
es AAAA to C. 
y MARINA, $6 


White buck with leather 
heels or white buck with 
brown trim. Two-strap 
with kiltie tongue. Sizes 
4109; AAA toC. 





America’s Smartest Walking Shoes Go Places 
Comfortably 





3 \\\ 
pe 
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Golden: Art Hose 
for Reflection of Perfection 


Cain-Sloan sells them by the dozens to all types of women 

in fact, Golden Art stockings are worn by more Nash- 
ville women than any other known branded hose . . . and 
this spring they’re in the smartest color tones. 


719c ...3 pairs $2.10 


This is the stocking to wear as you dash about your day’s 
work in office, school it’ll stand up under strain, 
and yet, looks pretty, too. Buy three pairs and save the 


difference. 


$400 ...3 pairs $2.75 


These stockings are of Crepe-twist . . . they’re dull, sheerer 
and stronger . . . and just what you want for your dressiest 
moments, they’re wonderfully flattering. Choice of two or 
three thread construction. This quality can also be had in 
the popular knee lengths. 
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oan = D. Meeting, Athletic Coaches Association. Auditorium, 
<a GR. 


THE CHOICE OF 
PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


COMPREHENSIVE UNITS 
IN CHEMISTRY 
Carpenter-Carleton 
& 


UNIT STUDIES IN 
‘BIOLOGY 
Walpole 


$1.20 list 


$1.00 list : 
* 
CLOTHING STUDY 
$1.00 list Trilling-Nicholas 


Sample Copies Sent to Instructors 
Considering a Change in Texts 


LIPPINCOTT .- Chicago - Philadelphia 


ae 























Teachers’ Legal 
| Rights 

| The College of Law 
UNIVERSiTY OF TENNESSEE 


SUMMER SJESSION, 936 


Courses in which teachers may learn some 
of their legal rights and obligations. 


Courses in which teachers may begin pro- 
fessional training for law. 


In addition, courses in agriculture, com- 
merce, education, engineering, home econom- 
ics, and liberal arts. 


Term Begins June 10 
* 


For Further Information, Address 
Director oF SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 























Presiding: Witson Cottins, Athletic Director, 
Knoxville City Schools 


9:20- 9:50 Address: Major Robert Neyland, Coach, Univer. 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville 

9:50-10:20 Address: Blair Gullion, Basketball Coach, Univer. 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville 

10:20 Adjournment for General Session 

12:15- 1:45 Hermitage Hotel—Annual Athletic Luncheon 
Address: “High Lights of the Annual Meeting of 
the Basketball Rules Committee.” Wilson Collins 
Member Rules Committee 


Friday, April 10, 2:00 P.M. 
Auditorium, Y. M. C. A. 


2:00- 2:30 Address: “The Coaches’ ig in the Educational 
System of Today.” F. M. Massey, Dean of Men, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 
(Following this address the Board of Control, 
The Legislative Councilmen, Coaches and Officials 
will repair to their respective meeting places of 
the morning for business sessions) 


Commercial Section 
Assembly Hall, Noel Hotel at Fourth and Church Street 
Friday, April 10, 8:45 A.M. 
Presiding: A. L. CAMPBELL, Tennessee Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Cookeville 
8 :45- 9:15 Address: “Cooperative Retail Selling Course for 
Senior High School Students.” H. J. Betts, Super- 
visor of Adult Education in Knoxville City Schools 
9:15- 9:45 Address: “Fundamental Methods in Teaching 
Commercial Subjects.” Mrs. H. T. Strout, Chatta- 
nooga Technical and Vocational School 
9:45-10:15 Adjournment for General Meeting 
12:30 Luncheon—Noel Hotel 
Address: “Wool Hats and Lye Hominy.” Geo. C. 
Macon, Supervisor of Commercial Education in 
Memphis City Schools 


Friday, April 10, 2:00 P.M. 


2:00- 2:30 Address: “Trends in Teaching Shorthand and 
Typewriting.” L. O. Lindstrom, Gregg Publishing 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 
2:30- 3:00 Address: “Current Trends in Commercial Educa- 
tion.” J. Murry Hill, Vice-President, Bowling 
Green College of Commerce, Bowling Green, Ky. 
3:00- 3:30 General Discussion 
3:39 Business Meeting 


Curriculum Study Section 


Andrew Jackson Hotel, Room 201 
Presiding: W. O. INNMAN, Superintendent, Paris City 
Schools, Paris 


Friday, April 10, 2:00 P.M. 


2:00- 2:30 “Some Major Problems in the Improvement of 
Instruction.” Dr. Doak’ S. Campbell, Peabody 
College 
2 :30- 3:00 “The Tennessee Program for the Improvement of 
Instruction.” Walter D. Cocking, Commissioner 
of Education in Tennessee 
3:00- 4:00 Panel Discussion : 
(a) Dr. J. B. Edmonson, Dean, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
(b) Dr. Roy W. Hatch, New Jersey State Teachers 
College at Montclair 
(c) Drew S. Gaylor, Farragut High School, Con- 


cord 
(d) F. E. Bass, State Department of Education 
Nashville 
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(e) D. H. Fite, Austin Peay Normal School, 
Clarksville 

(f) R. Lee Thomas, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Nashville 


Geography Section 
Hume-Fogg High School, Room 208 
Presiding: CHRISTINE WILLIAMS, Forest Hill 


Friday, April 10, 8:45 A.M. 


8:45- 9:15 “The Geography of the North Sea Countries, A 
Demonstration Lesson in Sixth Grade Geography.” 
Miss Julia Hodgson, Peabody Demonstration 
School, Nashville 

9:15- 9:45 “What the Geography Teacher Means to Her 
Classes.” Miss Martha Buchanan, Austin Peay 
Normal School, Clarksville 

9:45-10:15 “Forecasting the Weather by Air Mass Analysis.” 
Dr. Edna Scofield, State Teachers College, Mur- 
freesboro 

10:15 Adjournment for General Session 


Friday, April 10, 2:00 P.M. 


(Room 400, “Music Room,” Hume-Fogg High 
School. Joint Meeting, Social Science and Geog- 
raphy Sections, Dr. Elmer Ellis, University of 
Missouri, Speaker) 


Saturday, April 11, 8:45 A.M. 


8:45- 9:15 “Agriculture in the North Central States, A Dem- 
onstration Lesson in Geography.” Miss Floibelle 
Wise, Sylvan Park School, Nashville 

9:15- 9:45 “Some Important Teaching Aspects in the Geog- 
raphy of the Elementary Schools.” Dr. Sue M. 
Powers, Superintendent, Shelby County Schools, 
Memphis 

9:45-10:15 “The Practical Side of Weather Forecasting.” R. 
M. Williamson, Meteorologist, U. S. Weather 
Bureau, Nashville 

10:15 Adjournment for General Session 


Hi gh School Section 


Watkins Institute, Room 205, at Sixth Avenue and Church 
Street 


Presiding: Ropert N. CHENAULT, Tullahoma 


Friday, April 10, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00- 9:20 oe Practices in Tennessee High Schools.” 
R. Vance, State High School Supervisor, Nash- 

vi ‘ill 

9:20- 9:40 Round Table Discussion 

9:40-10:10 “Citizenship Training in a Changing Society.” 
Dr. Elmer Ellis, Vice-President of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, University of 
Missouri 

10:10-10:20 Round Table Discussion 

10:20 Adjournment for General Session 


Friday, April 10, 2:15 P.M. 


2:15- 2:45 “Organization and Program of the Hi-Y Move- 
ment in Tennessee.” James H. Pless, Field Secre- 
tary, State Y. M. C. A. 

2:45- 3:15 “Needed Changes in Secondary Education.” J. B. 
Edmonson, Dean, College of Education, University 
of Michigan 

3:15- 3:35 “Some Suggestions for Effectively Directing Pupil 
Study.” L. G. Derthick, High School Visitor, 
State Teachers College, Johnson City 

3:35- 3:45 Round Table Discussion 

3:45 Business Session (Election of Officers) 
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“Best Books 


OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


GIFT BOOKS FOUNTAIN PENS 
PENCILS 
LEATHER CASES 
AND STATIONERY 


Methodist Publishing House 
810 BROADWAY NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Telephone 6-2641 


CARDS 

















Burruss & Webber 


CAFETERIA 


222-224 Sixth Avenue, North 
* 


SERVING HOURS 


Dinner 
5 to 8 


Lunch 
11:00 to 2:15 


| Breakfast 
6:30 to 9 

















| 











SPECIAL FOR TEACHERS 


April 9, 10, 11 only 


This coupon good on above dates for ten per 
cent discount on any purchase made during 
convention. 


But does not apply on articles the price of which is set by manufacturer. 


MARCUS & GOLDNER 


JEWELERS 
Your Charge Account Is Invited 
617 CHURCH ST., NASHVILLE 








SHACKLETT'S 


Quality Foods 


HUNDREDS OF VARIETIES 
TO SELECT FROM DAILY 


A Tray Full for a Trifle 


Shachlett’s 35 Cafeteria 


NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 
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SIXTH AVENUE 


FEMININE FOOTWEAR 
of Quality, 9 


Distinction, and Comfort 


ARCHLOCK @ ARCH RELIEF 
FOOT SAVER @ CANTILEVER 
DREW ARCH REST 


and They Are All Sold in Nashville Exclusively by 


MEADORS 


FASHIONABLE SHOES 
Re 
































Meet Your Friends 


—fhrmstrongs 


W elcome 


TENNESSEE TEACHERS 
TO NASHVILLE 


* 


Make this store your headquarters during the 
convention. Shop around as much as you 
wish. Every department is brimful of new 
and thrilling modes for your spring wardrobe. 


* 


HATS SHOES 
ACCESSORIES 
READY-TO-WEAR 


CAPITOL BOULEVARD AT CHURCH ST. 




















History and Social Science Section 
Room 400 (Music Room), Hume-Fogg High School 


‘Theme: “The Place of Social Sciences in a Revised 
High School Curriculum for Tennessee” 
Presiding: C. V. Bruner, Professor of History and 
Social Science, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeville 


Friday, April 10, 9:00 A.M. 
9:00- 9:20 “Economics.” J. W. Johnson, Macon County High 
School, Lafayette 
9:20- 9:40 “Geography.” <A. E. Parkins, Professor of Geog- 
raphy, Peabody College 
9 :40-10:00 “History.” Q. E. Cope, White County High School, 
Sparta 
10 :00-10:20 “Sociology.” J. Pope Dyer, Central High School, 
Chattanooga 
10:20 Adjournment for General Session 


Friday, April 10, 2:00 P.M. 
Room 400 (Music Room), Hume-Fogg High School 


(Joint Meeting, Social Science and Geography Sections) 

2:00- 2:45 “Current Public Affairs in the Social Studies Pro- 
gram. Dr. Elmer Ellis, First Vice-President, 
National Council for the Social Studies, University 
of Missouri 

2:45- 3:15 “Modern Persia.” Professor C. D. Fisher 


Saturday, April 11, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00- 9:30 “New Economics Texts for High Schools.” T. H. 
Crockett, Whitehaven High School, Whitehaven 
9 :30-10:00 “The Social Science Teacher and Politics.” Dr. 
J. B. Sanders, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
10:00-10:15 Business Session 
10:15 Adjournment for General Session 


Home Economics Section 


Watkins Institute, Second Floor, Room 309, at Sixth 
Avenue and Church Street 


Theme: “Education and Family Life” 
Presiding: Miss JEAN Brarr, Teacher of Home Eco- 
nomics, Donelson High School, Donelson 


Friday, April 10, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00- 9:10 Announcements 

9:10- 9:40 Address: “Contributions of Home Economics.” 
Ray S. Fife, State Supervisor of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio, and Vice-President, Ameri- 
can Vocational Association 

9:40-10:20 Address: “Parent Education in the Public School 
Program.” Dr. Druzilla Kent, Professor of Home 
Economics, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

10:20 Adjournment for General Session 

12 :30- 2:15 Luncheon—Sterchi Clubroom at Ninth Avenue 
and Church Street 
Address: Miss Marjorie Hazeltine, Field Secretary, 
American Home Economics Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

:15 Business Session 


bh 
— 
mn 


Industrial Arts Section 


Watkins Institute, Room 209, at Sixth Avenue and 
Church Street 


A. Map Les, Central High School, 
Nashville 


Friday, April 10, 9:30 A.M. 


9 :30-10 :00 <a Industrial Arts in the New Curriculum.” 
R. Vance, State High School Supervisor, Nash- 
wile 
10:00-10:15 Business Session 
10:15 Adjournment for General Session 


Presiding: 
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Intermediate Section aaa paid "OR 
Auditorium, Hume-Fogg High School - % 


Theme: “Character Building” 
Presiding: Miss PEARL DEEN, Intermediate Supervisor, 
Memphis City Schools 


Friday, April 10, 9:00 A.M. 


:00- 9:10 Music: (Selected) 
9:55 Address: Dr. Roy W. Hatch, Professor of Educa- 
tion, New Jersey State Teachers College at Mont- 
clair 
9:55-10:20 Address: “The Fundamentals in a Social Science 
Program.” Dr. Mary Reed, Columbia University, 
New York 
10:20 Adjournment for General Session 


Friday, April 10, 2:30 P.M. 


: :40 Music: (Violin Selections) 

:-40- 3:20 Address: Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

0 Business Session 
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Saturday, April 11, 9:00 A.M. 
Auditorium, War Memorial Building 


(Joint meeting, A. C. E. and Intermediate Section. 
Dr. Mary Reed, Professor of Education, Columbia 
University, New York, Speaker) 


Latin Section 
Hume-Fogg High School, Room 216 


Presiding: A. W. McWuorter, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville 


Friday, April 10, 8:45 A.M. 


8:45- 9:00 Introductory Statement and Appointment of Com- 
mittees 

9:00- 9:20 “Legitimate and Desirable Publicity for Latin.” 
Dr. Clyde Pharr, Vanderbilt University, Nashville 

9:20- 9:50 “An English Professor Looks at the Classics.” 
Dr. J. B. Emperor, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville 

9:50-10:20 “The Latin Tournament.” Miss Flora Rawls, State 
Teachers College, Memphis 

10:20 Adjournment for General Session 


Friday, April 10, 2:00 P.M. 


2:00- 2:30 “Teaching Latin in the Schools.” 
The Webb School, Bell Buckle 

2:30- 3:00 “The Romance of Words in Latin Teaching.” Dr. 
E. L. Johnson, Vanderbilt University, Nashville 

3:00- 3:25 “Teaching Latin in College.” Dr. Graves Thomp- 
son, Cumberland University, Lebanon 

3:25- 3:45 “Subsidiary Materials in Teaching Latin.” Dr. 
A. H. Moser, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

3:45 Business Session 


W. R. Webb, 


Library Section 
Library, Hume-Fogg High School 
Presiding: Miss ALICE WELCH JONES, Clarksville 


Friday, April 10, 2:00 P.M. 


2:00- 2:30 Address: “What Student Assistants Accomplish in 
Hume-Fogg Library.” Mrs. Claire Blodau Graham, 
Librarian, Hume-Fogg High School, Nashville 

2:30- 3:15 Address: “Do High School Librarians Need: a 
Broader Vision?” Mr. Dwight E. Porter, Princi- 


pal, Omaha Technical High School, Omaha, Ne- _ 


braska 
3:15- 3:30 Discussion 





Teacheu cee 


Be “Smart” 


and do your 
Easter Shopping 


at 


MONTGOMERY WARD 
AND COMPANY 


FIFTH AVENUE AND UNION STREET 





























McEwen’s Laundry 


Ine. 


Welcome... 


TENNESSEE 
TEACHERS 


to Nashville 


Measurements for knit-suit blocking correctly 
taken at our uptown office, 213 Sixth Avenue, 
North. 


Ask to See Samples of Our Dye Work 
South’s Oldest and Best Dyers 


Mail orders given prompt attention, and prop- 
erly insured. 


MAIN OFFICE, 701 FIFTH AVE., N. 
ESTABLISHED 1881 PHONE 6-1161 
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3:30- 4:00 Business Meeting: Report of Committee on School 
Library Standard, Miss Ruby Ethel Cundiff, Chair- 
man; Report of Tennessee Library Association 
Committee on Certification of Librarians, Miss 
Sarah Staley, Chairman; Election of Officers 

4:15- 5:30 Tea will be served in the new Boys’ and Girls’ 
Bookroom of R. M. Mills Bookstore, 703 Church 
Street. There will also be a special exhibit of 
books for young people 


Mathematics Section 
Hume-Fogg High School, Room 210 


Presiding: O. C. CAMPBELL, McMinnville High School, 
McMinnville 


Friday, April 10, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00- 9:10 Introductory Remarks 

9:10- 9:30 Address: “Modern Trends in Mathematics.” Pro- 
fessor Horace Jones, State Teachers College, Mur- 
freesboro 

9:30- 9:50 Address: “How the Teaching of Arithmetic Makes 
for Character.” Miss Edrie Hill, Irving College 
High School, Irving College 

9 :50-10:20 Address: “Difficulties in Teaching First Year Alge- 
bra.” Mrs. Alice Davies, Martin 

10:20 Adjournment for General Session 


anne April 10, 2:00 P.M. 
2:00- 2:30 Address: “The Concept of Dependence in Geom- 
etry.” Dr. F. L. Wren, Peabody College, Nashville 
2:30- 3:00 Address: “Reasoning in Algebra.” Dr. R. O. 
Hutchinson, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeville 
3:00 Business Session 


Modern Language Section 
Hume-Fogg High School, Room 305 
Presiding: Dr. J. R. CosteLLaNno, Vanderbilt University 


Friday, April 10, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00- 9:45 “Contrasts in Nations’ Mutual Appreciations.” Dr. 
Michael Demiashkevich, Peabody College, Nashville 
9:45-10:15 “Why Study Modern Languages.” Th. Donner, 
Ward-Belmont College, Nashville 
10:15 Adjournment for General Session 
12:30 Luncheon—Private Dining Room, Hermitage Hotel 


Friday, April 10, 2:00 P.M. 
2:00- 2:30 “Broadcasting Spanish Civilization.” 
Tatum, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga 
2:30- 3:00 “An Attempt to Teach Languages in the Seventh 
Grade.” Miss Geraldine Gallagher, Nashville 
6:30- 7:30 Noel Hotel—Meeting of the Tennessee Chapter of 
the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 
Address by Miss Terrell Tatum on: “The Lands of 
Majiana” 


Saturday, April 11, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00- 9:30 “Rural Life in Southern France.” R. W. 
Vanderbilt University 
9:30-10:06 “The Problem of Selecting Texts.” Miss Evelyn 
Howington, East Nashville High School 
10:00 Business Session 
10:15 Adjournment for General Session 


Miss Terrell 


3aldner, 


Music Section 
Ballroom, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Presiding: Mrs. Forrest Nixon, Centerville 


Friday, April 10, 9:00 A.M. 
9:00- 9:10 Registration 
9:10-10:15 “Musical Conditions in Tennessee.” Leader of dis- 
cussion, Miss Clara J. McCauley, Knoxville City 
Schools 


(a) In the Elementary Schools — J. B. Dodge, 
Clarksville 
(b) rg the High Schools—C. L. Johnson, Johnson 


ity 
(c) in the Colleges—W. B. Carleton, Murfreesboro 
(d) In the Music Schools—J. Oscar Miller, Chatta- 
nooga 
10:15 Adjournment for General Session 
12:30 Luncheon—Ballroom, Andrew Jackson Hotel 


Presiding: CATHERINE WARREN, Nashville 


(a) Seertnas: 
(1) From Middle Tennessee — Mrs. R. F. 
Boddie, Gallatin 
(2) From West Tennessee — Miss Louise 
Shawver, Memphis 
(3) From East Tennessee—Miss Mary Ruth 
Hall, Chattanooga 


Friday, April 10, 2:15 P.M. 


2:15- 2:30 “How We May Strengthen Our Musial Recourses.” 
I. M. Cook, Nashville 

2:30- 2:40 “The Spirit of a Music Contest.” 
Monahan, Memphis 

2:40- 2:50 Music Interlude: Quartette, Central High School, 
Nashville 

2:50- 3:00 a of National Music Educators Conference, 

Miss E. Saunders, Murfreesboro 
3:00 Biskanes Session 


Miss Clementine 


Nursery School Section 
Auditorium, War Memorial Building 
Presiding: LoutsE TarpLey, Nashville 


Friday, April 10, 8:45 A.M. 
(Joint Session with A. C. E. Section) 


Friday, April 10, 2:30 P.M. 
Lounge, Hermitage Hotel 


2 :30- 3:30 Theme: “Parent Education as Reiated to Nursery 
Schools.” (Speaker to be selected) 
3:30 Business Session 


Office Assistants Section 
Mezzanine, James Robertson Hotel 
Presiding: Miss Laura Bett Heap, Nashville 


Friday, April 10, 12:30 P.M. 


12 :30- 1:30 Luncheon 
1:30- 2:00 Round Table Discussion 


Science Section 
Library, Y. M. C. A. 
Presiding: J. StEGER Hunt, Central High School 
Chattanooga 
Friday, April 10, 8:30 A.M. 
8 :30- 8:45 Reading of Minutes and Appointment of Com- 


miuttees 
8:45- 9:15 “The Hammond Electric Organ.” Professor J. G. 


Rimmer, Agricultural and Normal Institute, 
Madison 
9:15- 9:45 “Mechanics of Automobile Driving.” C. R. Foun- 


tain, Professor of Physics, Peabody College 

9:45-10:00 “Some Recent Nature Study Movements.” Dr. 
J. M. Shaver, Professor of Biology, Peabody Col- 
ege 

10 :06-10:15 “The N. A. Science Program.” E. B. Hudgens, 
State ihisesiec of Science Instruction, Whitehaven 
High School, Whitehaven 

10:15 Adjournment for General Session 
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Friday, April 10, 2:00 P.M. 


2:00- 2:30 “Opportunities of Science Teachers in the Health 
Program.” Dr. Garland L. Wiedner, State Teachers 
College, Memphis 

2:30- 3:00 “Some Ferns of Tennessee.” Dr. Jesse M. Shaver, 
Peabody College 

3:00- 3:30 “Building a Science Curriculum Around a Cooper- 
ative in the School.” W. D. Varnell, Science Depart- 
ment, The Norris Schools. (Lantern) 

3:30- 4:00 “The Place of Science in an Integrated Educational 
Program.” Dr. R. M. Hogan, Superintendent, The 
Norris Schools, Norris 

4:00 Business Session 


S pecial Education Section 


Mezzanine Floor, James Robertson Hotel, on Seventh 
Avenue between Commerce and Broad 


Presiding: R. D. Best, Assistant Rehabilitation Super- 
visor, State Department of Education, Nashville 


Friday, April 10, 8:45 A.M. 


8:45- 9:15 “Aims and Objectives of Vocational Rehabilita- 

oe H. B. Cummings, Agent, United States 
ce of Education, Washington, D. C. 

9:15- 9:45 “What the —— Security Act Means to Special 
Education.” R. L. Bynum, State Director, Special 
Education, Nashville 

9:45-10:15 a Care of the Ear.” Dr. W. G. Kennon, Nash- 
ville 

10:15 Adjournment for General Session 


Friday, April 10, 2:00 P.M. 


2:00- 2:30 “The Hard of Hearing Child.’ Mrs. Margaret L. 
Washington, Division of Vocational Education, 
Knoxville 

2:30- 3:00 “Cooperation of Tennessee Society for Crippled 
Children with the Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion.” E. W. Palmer, President, Crippled Children 
Society, Kingsport 

3:00- 3:30 “Sight Conservation.” Dr. Henry C. Smith, Nash- 


ville 
3:30- 4:00 “Speech Defects, A Serious Handicap.” Mrs. 
Newman Brandon, Nashville 
4:00 Business Session 


Speech Section 


Hume-Fogg High School, Room 204 
Presiding: Miss Mary EvANs SAUNDERS, Lambuth 
College, Jackson, Tennessee 


Friday, April 10, 8:30 A.M. 


8:30- 9:00 Greetings from: : 
(a) President, National Association Teachers of 


Speech 
(b) President, Southern Association Teachers of 
Speech 
(c) Response and Address : “Speech Goals in 
America and England.” Mary Evans Saun- 
ders, President, Tennessee Association Teach- 
ers of Speech 
9:00- 9:15 “Speech Credits and Speech Courses for High 
Schools.” R. R. Vance, State High School Super- 
visor, Nashville 
9:15- 9:30 “The Importance of Speech Courses in High 
School.” H. F. Srygley, Superintendent, Nashville 
City Schools 
9:30- 9:45 “Speech Courses at Columbia University.” Miss 
Catherine Winnia, Ward-Belmont College, Nash- 


ville 
9:45-10 :00 “The Corrective Speech Clinic.” Mrs. Newman 
Brandon, Nashville 
10:00-10:15 “Required Speech Credits in Tennessee and Other 
States.” Professor Orville Miller, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville 





PROSE and POETRY 


The New Series 


Modern TEACHING TRENDS 
Attractive APPEARANCE 
Durable BinpING 
Washable Covers 


A New Departure in English and American 
literature study for the high school pupil. The 
four volumes contain over 4,400 pages—present- 
ing 52 Short Stories, 302 Poems, 77 Essays, 17 
Biographical Writings, 9 Orations, 16 Plays, 4 
Novels, and 407 Illustrations; 


Pius narrative, readable, accounts of English 
and American literature histories, “atmospheric” 
forewords explaining settings, wide and varied 
lists of titles for extensive reading programs, in- 
teresting study features and teaching helps. 


WwW 


The L. W. Singer Company 


SYRACUSE CHICAGO KINGSPORT 
Home Office: 249 West Erie Boulevard, Syracuse, N. Y. 














School Supplies and Library 
Orders Our Specialty 


WRITE US ABOUT LIBRARY DISCOUNTS 


We Have the Largest Children’s 
Book Department in the South 


MILLS’ BOOKSTORE 


703 Church Street NASHVILLE, TENN. 

















A» fe» a fo» fr, hi Lr, Lr, Li, Le, Le, Lr, 


This Summer 
Go EAST, WEST or MEXICO 
with COLLEGE CREDIT 


S andard colleges participating—only 
all-expense 


17° 


| Co) {-) (=o) ai Ole 600} co) MEMEO) 0) OLod ated 


Ns] -) ole Ub Lo) a) oh 4-1-9 Me) tt al clolo) ¢- ame 


Staite whether you desire to go East. Wes 
Mexicc 


Greater UNIVERSITY OF TOURS 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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10:15-10:30 “Art Principles in the Stage Picture—A Demon- 
stration.” L. Pearl Saunders, School of Art and 
Applied Design, Nashville 
10:30 Adjournment for General Session 


Friday, April 10, 2:00 P.M. 
Centennial Club Auditorium, 128 Eighth Avenue, South 


2:00- 2:40 A Panel Discussion. Subject: “What Should Go 
into the Basic Course in Public Speaking?” 
Leaders: 
(a) Dr. J. B. Emperor, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 
(b) H. H. Gladney, Benton High School, Benton 
(c) Miss Helen Brixey, Park Junior High School, 
Knoxville 
(d) Miss Lillian Kelley, Copper Hill High School, 
Copper Hill 
(e) Miss Vie Smith, Norris High School, Norris 
(f) Oscar Sams, Knoxville High School, Knoxville 
2:40- 3:10 “Demonstration in Play Production — A Period 
Costume Play.” Students of Hume-Fogg High 
School, Directed by Inez Bassett Alder 
3:10- 3:30 “Directing College Play Production.” 
Sherwood Townsend, Ward-Belmont 
Nashville 
3:30- 3:40 “Choral Verse Speaking.” Students of East Nash- 
ville High School. Directed by Julia Gibson 
3:40- 4:00 “Effective Methods in Teaching Argumentation.” 
Professor Gordon F. Siefkin, Southwestern Uni- 
versity, Memphis 
4:00- 4:30 “Demonstration in Play Production—A Romantic 
Light Comedy.” Students of the Tennessee School 
for the Blind. Directed by Sara Gray 
5:30 Radio Broadcast—Station WSM. Director: Rufus 
Phiilips, Dramatic Director, Nashville 


Pauline 
College, 


Saturday, April 11, 8:30 A.M. 
Auditorium, Hume-Fogg High School 


8:30- 8:45 “Mountain Playmaking.” Professor Earl Hobson 
Smith, Lincoln University 

8 :45- 9:00 “Demonstration in Creative Dramatics.” Miss 
Susan Vaughn, Director 

9:00- 9:15 “Modern Poetry for Oral Interpretation.” Stu- 
dents of Miss Jennie Mai McQuiddy, Nashville, and 
Mrs. May Rousseau, Lebanon 

9:15- 9:30 “Storytelling for Special Occasions.” Nancy Rice 
Anderson, Nashville 

9:30- 9:45 “Organizing the Community Playhouse.” Reber 
Boult, Community Players, Nashville 

9:45-10:15 “The Cultural Value of Speech Curriculum in 
Schools and Colleges.” Wm. H. McKellar, Uni- 
versity of the South, Sewanee 

10:15-10:20 Business Session 

10:20 Adjournment for General Session 


Tennessee Council of Teachers of En glish 
Section 


Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 


Presiding: Roscoz E. Parker, University of Tennessee 


Friday, April 10, 8:45 A.M. 


8:45- 9:00 Registration of Members and Appointment of Com- 
mittees 
9:00- 9:15 “Some Results of the Tennessee Survey.” R. R. 
Vance, State High School Supervisor, Nashville 
9:15-10:20 Symposium: An Experience Curriculum in English. 
(Each speaker allowed ten minutes) 
(a) “Aims and Organization.” Miss Nell Cald- 
well, Training School, State Teachers College, 
Memphis 





(b) “Reading and Literature.” E. G. Rogers, High 
School, Chapel Hill 

(c) “Communication and Creative Expression.” 
Miss Ann Ordway, State Teachers College, 
Murfreesboro 

(d) “Instrumental Grammar.’ Miss Mary E, 
Cook, High School, Copper Hill 

(e) “Creative Teaching.” Miss Ann Butler, High 
School, Jackson 

(f) “Summary Discussion.” D. S. Burleson, Dean, 
State Teachers College, Johnson City 

10:20 Adjournment for General Session 


Friday, April 10, 2:00 P.M. 
Theme: “Better Teaching” 
2:00- 2:40 “Teaching Shakespeare in High School and Col- 
lege.” Dr. T. M. Parrott, Princeton University, 
(Now visiting Professor at Vanderbilt University) 
2:40- 3:00 “The Use of Diagrams in Teaching English.” Mrs, 
F. H. Moose, High School, Pulaski 
3:00- 3:45 “The. Oral Interpretation of Literature.” Dr, 
John B. Emperor, University of Tennessee 
3:45- 4:00 General Discussion of Papers and Problems 
4:00 Business Session 


Saturday, April 11, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00-10:20 Panel Discussion: “Our Curriculum Needs in Eng- 

lish.” (Each speaker will be allowed ten minutes) 

(a) Miss Bonnie Gilbert, Chattanooga High School 

(b) Miss Elizabeth Tyler, Bristol High School 

(c) Miss Frances E. Price, Whitehaven High 
School 

(d) Miss Frieda Johnson, Peabody College 

(e) F. E. Bass, Director, Curriculum Study, State 
Department of Education, Nashville 

(f) Planning Necessary Action 

10:20 Adjournment for General Session 


Tennessee Vocational Association 
University Club, 225 Sixth Avenue, North 


Friday, April 10, 12:15 P.M. 


Presiding: CLypE H. Witson, Professor Industrial Edu- 
cation, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 
12:15- 1:15 Annual Luncheon. 75c per person 
1:15- 1:45 Address: Dr. Ray Fife, Vice-President, American 
Vocational Association. State Supervisor Voca- 
tional Agriculture, Columbus, Ohio 
1:45- 2:30 Reports of Officers and Committees : 
(a) President—Clyde H. Wilson 
(b) Secretary-Treasurer—A. S. Zoerb 
(c) Federal Legislative Committees : 
1. Miss Jessie Harris—Member AVA Com- 
mittee 
2. D. M. Clements—Head of Division of Vo- 
cational Education, Tennessee 
(d) Auditing Committee 
(e) Election of Officers 
2 :30- 4:00 Trade and Industrial Section Meeting. University 
Club 


Tennessee Student Home Economics 
Association Section 
Auditorium, Elks Club 

Presiding: Miss FraANcES MALLORY 


Friday, April 10, 10:00 A.M. 


10:00-12 :00 Vocational Home Economics Program 
12 :30- 1:30 Luncheon, Hermitage Hotel 


Friday, April 10, 2:30 P.M. 
Home Economics Building, Peabody College 
2:30- 4:00 Morning Program Resumed 
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E ARE GATHERED here 

today to dedicate this Ad- 

ministration Building. All 
of us rejoice that our university is 
thus increasing its equipment, better 
to serve this commonwealth. But to 
me this is not the real significance of 
the occasion ; this building you have 
named after Austin Peay, and we are 
assembled here this morning to pay 
tribute to the man whose name it 
bears; to speak of his service to the 
Tennessee of yesterday and his mes- 
sage to the Tennessee of today. 

Many who are here knew the liv- 
ing Peay. Even now I can see him 
on the screen of memory. A tall 
man, almost Sam Houston’s height, 
his great frame seemed a little awk- 
ward; he was not one of those hu- 
man lodestones who dazzled men by 
charm of personality or persuasive- 
ness of voice. 

A word as to his background. His 
father was one of those gallant 
Southern Kentucky boys who shiv- 
ered in the November frosts atop 
Missionary Ridge in 1863. Thirteen 
years after that battle, Peay himself 
was born; his father gave the grow- 
ing youth the advantages of the 
epoch ; there was a year of bewilder- 
ment at Washington and Lee, an- 
other year of dawning comprehen- 
sion at Centre College, and then more 
years of enrollment in the graduate 
school of life itself. After young 
Peay took up law and gained admis- 
sion to the bar, he left Kentucky for 
the fairer fields of Tennessee. In 
Clarksville, the town of his adoption, 
he wooed and won young Sally 
Hurst, daughter of a progressive 
merchant. So long as he lived she 
was his harbor of refuge in travail, 
his fount of inspiration in his strug- 
gle to attain ideals and dreams. A 
noble woman, the state honors her 
in her own right and stature. 

Professionally, Peay began to 
make a name for himself soon after 
moving to this state; in a short while 
he began to be recognized not only 
as an able and energetic practitioner 
but also as a man of character. So 
this man planted the seeds of pro- 
fessional success, the fruits began 
to ripen, and he determined to try to 
repay his obligation to society. Look- 
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GEORGE FORT MILTON 
Chattanooga 


[On October 19, 1935, the University of Ten- 
nessee Board of Trustees dedicated a new build- 
ing erected as the Administration Building and 
named in honor of the late Austin Peay. The 
dedicatory address was made by George Fort 
Milton, editor of The Chattanooga News. Be- 
cause of the stand Mr. Milton took in this 
address on education, we are disposed to repro- 
duce the full text of the address in the columns 
of THe Tennessee Teacuer for the benefit of 
our readers.—Editor.] 
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ing about him, he saw what he 
deemed a public need and entered 
politics and public life. 

Montgomery County, where he 
knew the commonalty, and the com- 
monalty knew and trusted him, was 
the scene of his first successes. In 
two legislatures did he serve, almost 
being elected speaker of the house. 
Then he learned about the mechanics 
of state politics, through campaign 
chairmanships. In 1918 he made his 
first bid for the governorship, a 
fruitless one. Four years later, after 
Alf Taylor’s vacuous term, Peay 
entered the lists again. 

In this campaign I first saw and 
heard him. The primary was hotly 
contested, there were four candidates 
in the field, and he won the nomi- 
nation. It was by a minority vote, 
due to a considerable extent to the 
promotional activities of Clarence 
Saunders, then as now sole owner of 
his name. The bitter primary left 
many wounds, and Peay’s advisers 
feared he might be beaten in Novem- 
ber. His answer was to take the 
matter to the people, speaking from 
Sullivan to Shelby. I listened to 
several of these speeches and at first 


was most dubious of their effective- 
ness. For his voice was pitched high 
and words did not come too easily. 
He refused to try to break down 
initial tensions by a sure-fire anec- 
dote. Even more alarming, the con- 
tent of his talks was extra dry. 

The fact was that Peay had the 
naive idea that the common people 
were really interested in the struc- 
ture, the efficiency, the actual facts 
about their government. As we all 
know, this was—and is—a strange 
attitude for a candidate to take. The 
office seeker’s usual speaking formula 
is to begin by breaking the ice with 
a pleasing jest, next to compliment 
the audience with a glowing tribute 
to its intelligence and patriotism, then 
to link himself to this train of 
thought by protestations of his own 
patriotism, party loyalty, and desire 
to render unselfish public service, 
finally to denounce his opponents and 
all who give them aid and then to 
sit down amid thunderous applause. 
This is the well-known song and 
dance of the political show. Most 
of the men in public office in the 
United States, and I have no doubt 
all over England, France, and Pata- 
gonia, get there by just such means. 

Generally such men get into a cam- 
paign because they have some par- 
ticular private interest or economic 
or social faction they wish to serve. 
They make alliances in advance with 
the utilities, the railroads, the banks, 
the manufacturers, the organized 
labor hierarchies, the ex-soldier vote. 
There is a variety of groups anxious 
to elect mayor, county judge, con- 
gressman, governor, or above. While 
doing this, they are equally careful 
to make their deals with the practical 
politicians, the men whose lives are 
spent using government as a private 
enterprise. Such candidates “heed 
the call of the people,” and are put in 
office by a combination of predatory 
interests and machine politicians 
operating upon a dazzled or deceived 
electorate. 

Now Austin Peay was a political 
heretic; he did not line up the utili- 
ties and the railroads; he did not 
court the county courthouse rings, 
the back-tax machines and the other 
incarnations Of political infamy. He 
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believed that the people could be 
aroused to protect themselves from 
the inefficiency, stupidity, and greed 
of those who misruled public affairs. 
His speeches were long, always a 
misdemeanor in a speaker. They 
were full of statistics, an oratorical 
felony. They were serious, frank, 
specific, not only giving the pattern 
of past errors but a detailed chart 
of the reforms he proposed to make. 

And how the people listened to 
him! There would be but a scatter- 
ing of applause as the man began, 
and as he proceeded there were few 
of those spontaneous bursts of en- 
thusiasm which make the speaker’s 
eyes sparkle with delight. But very 
few people left the hall during the 
two hours, or more, of the address, 
and at the end the audience would 
go home with serious faces and 
thoughtful brows. 

I do not need to remind you that 
there was bitter opposition to this 
man, arising from his program. All 
the job holders were indignant at the 
unpatriotic plan of lopping them off 
the public pay roll. The special in- 
terests were apprehensive. The poli- 
ticians, sullen and disgruntled, either 
sulked in their tents or actively bore 
arms against him. But the people 
heard and hearkened and put him 
into the governor’s seat. 

Now one of the significant things 
about Austin Peay was that his 
thought was always of tomorrow, 
not yesterday. During the weeks be- 
tween election and inauguration he 
was not kissing babies, glad-handing 
the politicians, and otherwise con- 
solidating a surface esteem. Instead, 
he was doing as hard thinking as he 
ever had done in his life. He had 
pledged a revamping of the structure 
of state government, had ideas of 
his own on how to do it, but also 
wanted expert advice. This was a 
sound policy, for it is always well 
for those who do not know to ask 
those who know. For help he turned 
to the Bureau of Municipal Research, 
which sent one of its experts to the 
state. For two months, Mr. Buck of 
that bureau and the governor-elect 
put under the microscope the whole 
chaotic pattern of government in the 
state. Many were the nights the 


two men stayed up until three or 
four, probing, debating, planning a 
new day for Tennessee. 


The fruit was Peay’s reorganiza- 
tion plan. These reforms went al- 
most to the limit allowed under our 
constitution—as it was, is now—but 
I sincerely trust will not be for the 
rest of time. The huge amorphous 
mass of unrelated, uncoordinated 
commissions, bureaus, agencies, 
boards, and the like was replaced by 
a simple, cohesive, administrative 
government. True, the joint caucus 
of the General Assembly continued 
to elect comptroller, state treasurer, 
and secretary of state, and the Su- 
preme Court continued to elect the 
state’s attorney general; and the 
Railroad and Public Utilities Com- 
mission continued the plaything of 
the utilities themselves. But aside 
from these, government was given a 
structure in which efficiency was pos- 
sible. Under Austin Peay’s watch- 
ful eye and energetic hand the new 
structures were quickened into life. 

His first term as governor was 
mainly devoted to the improvement 
of the governmental structure. The 
new setup had put in his hands great 
power and many had objected, for 
our state’s experience in conferring 
power without control has not been 
any too satisfactory. But this com- 
plaint was not justly brought 
against Austin Peay. The truth was 
that during these two years he ex- 
hibited a very interesting human 
characteristic—he continued to grow 
in mental stature and social intelli- 
gence. 

Of course it is the nature of men 
to want power, one of the three or 
four things they struggle for in their 
brief moment upon this planet. The 
reason a man seeks power should 
have consideration in determining 
whether or not society can safely 
entrust it to him. Some men want 
it just for the feel of the thing. They 
hunger to control other men’s wills 
and lives, so that these other men 
will walk when they say walk, trot 
when they say trot, halt when they 
say halt. Austin Peay was not such 
a man. He sought power not be- 
cause some inner disease of the soul 
made him crave tyranny over the 
wills of other men. He wanted it 
for purposes external to himself. He 
did not seek leadership for his own 
aggrandizement—he served no single 
economic group—and the governor- 
ship ate deeply into his private for- 





tune. Neither did he want to be chief 
engineer of the machinery of state 
because of any inner pleasure in play- 
ing the great game of politics. His 
were public purposes, the improve- 
ment of the condition of the people 
of Tennessee. 

At first, I think, he saw this im- 
provement in terms of the efficiency 
of government. It hurt him to see 
two men working where one could 
do the job; waste, inefficiency, dis- 
organization, and public sloth vexed 
his soul, and so his first concern was 
to reform the structure of govern- 
ment so that it could be efficient. But 
no sooner was this first step under- 
way than he began to see something 
greater. 
for improved governmental struc- 
ture was the expansion of state func- 
tions. The demanding present had 
revealed great new areas of needful 
public intervention or execution. 
Peay saw this and struggled toward 
a new horizon of civic progress and 
social need. 

To my mind, it is well that men 
are not born full-grown in greatness 
but, rather, achieve greatness by the 
slow unfolding of vision, imagina- 
tion, integrity, and accomplishment. 
Much of the world’s progress is due 
to men who first seek power for 
limited purposes and then learn to 
employ it for greater and nobler 
ones. This capacity for change of 
purpose has enabled many men to 
illumine momentarily the dusk in 
which the race stumbles forward. 
Austin Peay affords a graphic illus- 
tration of just such organic growth 
of character. 

At the end of his first term, the 
governor had fashioned a tool with 
which to do things. In his second 
term he began to use that instrument 
for functional advance. The decade 
felt the impact of the automobile up- 
on our society. So Peay set up a 
state-wide road system, and his pay- 
as-you-go system worked well so 
long as his hand guided its applica- 
tion. Realizing the need for public 
health work, he organized a com- 
petent State Health Department. He 
put the supervision of banks and in- 
surance companies upon a sound 
basis. He reformed the conduct of 
the state’s institutions for its unfor- 
tunates. He had a social pioneer’s 
conception of the need for relaxa- 


Even greater than the need - 
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tion, sport, joy in life, and planned 
a great system of parks and public 
playgrounds, among the fruit of 
which are Reelfoot Lake, a sports- 
man’s delight, and Smoky Mountain 
Park, a scenic paradise. He made 
tax plans for all these expenses, 
placing the burden on those best able 
to bear it. 

Then there was another side to 
his character I must not forget to 
mention. A man. of great heart, he 
had sympathy for the individual as 
well as the group. No part of his 
gubernatorial duty was more scru- 
pulously performed than the exercise 
of the pardoning power. Going to 
the Governor’s Mansion for break- 
fast, often I have been greeted by a 
hollow-eyed man, who had stayed up 
all night trying to make up his mind 
whether a poor man should go his 
way to the electric chair. Austin 
Peay was seeking some unexplained 
fact, some evidential doubt, to justify 
a human being’s reprieve. 

Some have said he was a cold man, 
but they did not know him, for his 
heart was as great as his head. The 
heart he brought with him from his 
cradle—the mind grew, the animat- 
ing purpose moved as he sat in the 
master’s seat. Perhaps the greatest 
of his enlargements of view and pur- 
pose was in the most significant field 
for public concern, the field of edu- 
cation, preparing the next generation 
to do better with its world than we 
have done with ours. 

As one reads Peay’s speeches and 
messages from 1918 to 1927, one 
finds education being given increas- 
ing emphasis. In his 1922 campaign 
he emphasizes the necessity for in- 
creased appropriations for the ele- 
mentary schools and spoke of the 
misdistribution of our educational 
fund. But when he became governor 
and began to study the part that uni- 
versities play in the education of a 
society, he saw more clearly that a 
sound leadership is all important in 
social growth, and that the better 
universities a state has, the more 
competent, the more socially intelli- 
gent its leadership will be. He had 
not gone into office a partisan of the 
University of Tennessee. But as he 
attended the meetings of the trustees, 
studied the expenditures, saw with 
his own eyes the inadequacies of 
plant, the gaps in its faculty, the need 


of better laboratories, libraries, sal- 
ary schedules, teaching personnel, he 
began to battle for it. One finds in 
his messages a tone of increasing 
warmth toward the university, and 
its nurture and improvement came to 
mean to him a most essential need 
for the state’s march forward. 

Let me quote to you something he 
said about this university and its 
place in the life of the state. It is 
from a speech at home-coming exer- 
cises here “on the Hill” ten years 
ago next month: 

“Indeed it is my deliberate judg- 
ment that this university is Tennes- 
see’s most valuable asset. . . . No 
state will ever be lifted higher than 
the ideals of its people. Here is our 
potent power for the creation of 
these ideals. This university is their 
shop and cradle. Here they are be- 
ing born and molded. Every state 
will be what its leaders and thinkers 
make of it. Every state needs and 
must have its own distinctive leader- 
ship for sure and harmonious devel- 
opment. This statement admits of 
no doubt. We must look to the uni- 
versity for Tennessee’s essential and 
indispensable leadership. There is 
no other hope. Remember well what 
I am saying. It is that the future 
leadership of this state will be, and 
Tennessee will be, whatever we make 
of this university.” 

These were brave words. They 
were true words, and I repeat them 
to you today. They are words which, 
at times in the past decade, have 
seemed almost forgotten. We today 
and tomorrow must do more than 
recall and recite them ; we must make 
them into polished tablets, glowing 
with the splendor of belief, action, 
and accomplishment. 

This decade has not been a happy 
one, neither for the world nor 
America nor Tennessee. At its be- 
ginning we worshiped false gods and 
bowed down before the golden calf 
of Baal. Its last portion has been 
marked by wailings and gnashings of 
teeth and lamentations in the House 
of Gideon. In our fright we have 
struck blindly. We have mortgaged 
the future for the present, and we 
have deprived the people who will 
live that future of the necessary 
training and equipment to redeem 
that debt. We have been blind. In 





the words of Proverbs, “where there 
is no vision, the people perish.” 

My friends, this state of affairs 
cannot be permitted to endure. Those 
who people Tennessee today do not 
own the state—it is not ours to do 


with as we will. We are but the 
trustees of tomorrow; we have no 
right to deprive tomorrow’s citizens 
of the trust we hold for them. As I 
say this I have a feeling that I am 
bringing to you the message of the 
life of Austin Peay. Had he been 
spared to us, he would have been the 
first to applaud that preachment, he 
would be contributing every bone and 
sinew, every thought and hope, to 
safeguarding the future’s trust. 

There is no need for today’s Ten- 
nessee to starve the future. I know 
of no comparison that can be made 
with those states immediately about 
us, and similarly environed to our- 
selves, which would justify our 
economic shortsightedness and social 
blindness. When, by using various 
indices, we compare the resources of 
the Southern States, we find Ten- 
nessee well in the upper ranks. In 
human as well as natural resources, 
we are richly endowed, and Tennes- 
see is inferior to none in its capacity 
for future greatness. In the poten- 
tialities of our hills and valleys, the 
magnificent TVA program demon- 
strates what lies ahead. 

If we are poorer than our sister 
states, it is not so much in material 
possessions, nor wealth, nor yearly 
income, nor the things that today we 
do and make. Our poverty, should 
there be any, is of the spirit and not 
the flesh. Our poverty is in being 
indifferent to the needs of our so- 
ciety; if we are bankrupt, it is in 
imagination, in social resourceful- 
ness, in our understanding of today’s 
needs and tomorrow's possibilities. 

These are times of change, the 
world is in a ferment, the patterns of 
our society are being rearranged. 
The economics of want has departed, 
the economics of potential plenty is 
at hand. This places upon us a tre- 
mendous task of accommodation. 
The old should give way to the new 
with the minimum social shock and 
human distress. This is the challenge 
of the world to our generation. This 
is the thing for which America and 
Tennessee are calling desperately for 

(Continued on page 43) 
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The New History in the New Education 


ISTORY, in an educational 

program in which the three 

R’s are Reason, Recreation, 
and Readjustment, must offer more 
than a catalog of reigns and admin- 
istrations and interminable accounts 
of military expeditions if it is to 
justify its retention in the curric- 
ulum. Nor is it sufficient to re- 
christen it, somewhat grandiosely, 
“social science,” unless its aims .and 
content conform to this altered ter- 
minology. When it does so conform 
it is patently a very valuable course 
—perhaps the most important single 
one—in the realization of the seven 
cardinal principles of the new edu- 
cation. Its potential value in train- 
ing for citizenship and its incalcu- 
lable cultural benefits have long been 
heralded and, especially the latter, 
have as long been cited as justifica- 
tion for the inclusion of the teaching 
of history in the schools. The pos- 
sible advantages to the student, how- 
ever, far exceed these and, it is to 
be feared, even these have not al- 
ways been attained in adequate de- 
gree. 

Citizenship training is a gem of 
many facets and it is marred in di- 
rect proportion as any of them are 
neglected. The study of the agelong 
struggle for universal suffrage can 
hardly fail to impress on the mind 
of the student the fact that the fran- 
chise is a wondrous heritage made 
possible by the indefatigable efforts 
of heroes and heroines who espoused 
the often unpopular idea of popular 
government. To take this hard-won 
privilege lightly and to exercise it 
as guided by blind prejudice or not 
at all should become unthinkable to 
the student of history. 

A dispassionate study of history 
will also endow the young citizen- 
student with the toleration and sym- 
pathy requisite of all genuine “100 
per cent Americans.” He will find 
faithfully recorded in history the in- 
valuable contributions of “foreign- 
ers” to American  civilization— 
among them the esthetic ideals of 
the ancient Hellenes, the government 
of Rome, the establishment of 
Christianity among the Germanic 
tribes, and the transfer of this Grae- 
co-Roman-Christian civilization to 
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our shores; the heroic part taken by 
Pulaski, Von Steuben, Rochambeau, 
DeKalb, and other “foreigners” in 
the winning of American independ- 
ence, and the subsequent service of 
others of the Old World in the es- 
tablishment of our industrial empire. 
The futility of racial and religious 
persecution is written across the 
pages of history in glaring letters. 

No force can be so effective in the 
realization of the “good neighbor” 
policy of President Roosevelt as the 
history class presided over by a pro- 
gressive teacher. There the sheer 
futility of war as an arbiter is plain- 
ly presented. Nor is it necessary 
that the teacher assume the role of 
propagandist. The facts of history 
speak only too clearly in this regard 
when they are not suppressed by a 
teacher guided more by bias than by 
reason. 

To be sure, the heroes of America 
are not to be slighted. Washington, 
Green, Clark, Wayne, Harrison, 
Taylor, Grant, Lee, Sheridan, For- 
rest, Roosevelt, Wood, Pershing— 
these men need no apotheosis. Their 
military exploits appeal to the lively 
imagination of youth and its love of 
physical action and adventure. This 
is fitting. However, attention should 
be directed to America’s heroes of 
peace. McCormick and Edison in 
the field of invention, Poe, Whitman, 
MacDowell, and Lorado Taft in the 
fine arts, and Carnegie, Rockefeller, 
and Ford, to mentidn only a few, 
should come in for a full measure 
of consideration. Then, too, such 
books as Common Sense, Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, A Century of Dis- 
honor, and The Jungle are cases in 
point to show that the pen is no 
mean rival for its ancient enemy, 
the sword. 

In addition to the acquisition of 
positive ideals in regard to voting, 
racial and religious toleration, and 
war and peace, the student should 
develop one very important mental 
habit. This is a quality which may 


be described as the scientific spirit. 
In the history class “facts” are sub- 





jected to test. This is done by 
checking from available sources and 
additional secondary accounts, a 
valuable attitude certainly when ap. 
plied to the critical reading of news- 


papers and other contemporary 
periodicals. Add the intellectual 
curiosity fostered by the rational 


consideration of such questions as 
“Who won the World War?” and 
“Were we unjust to Colombia?” and 
we have the essentials of the scien- 
tific spirit. 

The cultural benefits of history are 
so obvious as to require only slight 
mention here. The story of man’s 
march from the eoliths to the China 
Clipper, from savagery to compara- 
tive civilization, should be familiar in 
its broad outlines to everyone. Of 
course, the lives of men and women 
who have had an integral part in this 
progress. and the dates of events 
which stand out as landmarks in the 
development of present institutions 
are parts of the story. 

This story and the characters in 
it will afford many a pleasant and 
culturally profitable means of em- 
ploying much of the leisure time that 
is steadily increasing for most of our 
people. The formal study of history 
—if not too formal—should stimu- 
late a taste for historical and bio- 
graphical reading. Also general 
reading becomes more enjoyable if 
the reader knows something of the 
historical background. For example, 
even the “dime novels” of the for- 
merly wild and still wooly West are 
more completely enjoyed by those 
who know something of the authen- 
tic history of that great section. 

Perhaps the foregoing may be mis- 
leading. The term “historical back- 
ground” is not intended to mean a 
certain period a century or more ago. 
History, as defined by all progressive 
historians, extends to the present 
moment. Thus the latest history 
“text” is this morning’s newspaper. 
The social science classes make use 
of this text, and the material in it 
is presented as the present chapter 
in a perhaps never-ending volume of 
human history, considering its rela- 
tion to preceding chapters (history) 
and possible future chapters (the 
future). It is of interest to most 
students, also, to gain a biographical 
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knowledge of men of future history 
such as Roosevelt, Hitler, and Mus- 
solini, and to follow their actions 
from week to week. 

In this study, and the study of 
traditional history, the vocabulary of 
the student is enriched. Diplomacy 
offers “envoy,” “manifesto,” and 
“gltimatum.” The political terms 
“amnesty,” “referendum,” and “in- 
junctions” become commonplace. 
“Vanguard,” “phalanx,” and “sali- 
ent” are contributions of military 
history. Economics presents “trust,” 
“specie,” “pools.” Some Latin terms 
which are used are sine qua non, 
ante-bellum, and Pax Romana. Add 
to these the many graphic American- 
isms, such as “Muckrakers,” “Cop- 
perheads,” and “Mugwumps.” This 
list is far from exhaustive. Dozens 
of such terms, perhaps better, will 
immediately occur to the reader. 

Few persons there are, probably, 
who will say that none of the fore- 
going ideals has any value. How- 
ever, we have been concerned, for 
the most part, with the making of a 
life. Let us now turn to the making 
of a living. History especially, 
among the social sciences, is not con- 
sidered a vocational subject. Yet the 
writer would submit that fully as 
many students of history will use 
that knowledge, directly or indirectly, 
in the gaining of a livelihood as wili 
use their training in woodwork in 


the professional practice of carpen- 


try. 

‘Let us glance through the voca- 
tions and select some in which a 
knowledge of history is either indis- 
pensable or helpful. First, of 
course, there is the small army of 
high school and college instructors 
in the subject. Then, too, the federal 
and state governments employ a 
limited number of historians. Thus 
far we have cited the specialists in 
history; those who obviously gain 
their living through their knowledge 
of the subject. 

However, a host of others must 
acknowledge that history is valu- 
able in the successful prosecution of 
their vocations. There are, for ex- 
ample, the journalists, especially edi- 
tors, feature writers, and columnists 
or those who aspire to those heights. 
History, sacred and profane, is the 
Mainstay of the clergyman. The 
lawyer, too, especially one who en- 
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gages in politics, should be well- 
grounded in history. A knowledge 
of history has been known to make 
the difference between a_ politician 
and a statesman. Furthermore, it 
would not be advisable for one to 
undertake a United States Civil 
Service examination for any position 
whatsoever without a fair knowledge 
of this important subject. 

Thus, in cultivation of a tolerant 
spirit, appreciation of America’s 





great in war and peace, cultural de- 
velopment, practice of the scientific 
method, and equipment for many 
useful careers, the study of history 
is an effective medium. Indeed, in 
the development of sound citizen- 
ship, an objective of the new edu- 
cation which largely includes the 
other six, the new history would 
seem to constitute the very heart of 
the educational system of the pres- 
ent. 
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They Tell Me... 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUPERVISORS WILL HOLD 
CONFERENCE IN NASHVILLE, APRIL 9, 1936 

R. Lee Thomas, State Elementary School Supervisor, 
has called a one-day conference of the county and city 
elementary school supervisors of Tennessee for Thurs- 
day, April 9, 1936. 

The conference will begin with a noon luncheon at 
the University Club at 12:30. Following the luncheon 
an appropriate program will be provided. This meet- 
ing is preliminary to the opening of the general meeting 
of T. E. A., Thursday evening, April 9, at 8:00 P.M. 


DAVIDSON COUNTY TEACHER DIES 


On Sunday, March 1, 1936, Joe Wallace, a young 
man just beginning his professional career as a teacher, 
died. He was a member of the faculty of the DuPont 
High School. Mr. Wallace’s many personal friends are 
saddened at his passing. 

* 


LEBANON HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING BURNS 
Early in March the $125,000 Lebanon High School 
building burned. Most of the furniture, fixtures, and 
teaching supplies were lost. Many of the pupils’ books 
were destroyed also. The school plant was but partially 
covered by insurance. 
* 


FOUR MORE COUNTIES EMPLOY ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL SUPERVISORS 


Announcement is made by the State Department of 
Education that four more counties in Tennessee have 
employed supervisors of elementary schools. There are 
now sixteen different counties having one or more 
supervisors for their elementary schools. 

The newly appointed supervisors are: Miss Nellie 
Gray, Tazewell, Claiborne County. Miss Gray is a 
graduate of Lincoln Memorial University and has been 
an outstanding grade teacher in her county. Miss 
Blanche Howard, Linden, Perry County. Miss Howard 
holds an M.A. degree from Peabody College and has 
taught in the rural schools of Perry County. Miss 
Alberta Cassetty, Gainesboro, Jackson County. Miss 
Cassetty is a graduate of Tennessee Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and has done graduate work in Peabody College. 
Miss Mary Zirkle, Kingston, Roane County. Miss 
Zirkle is a graduate of Tusculum College and an ex- 
perienced teacher. 

* 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS ABOUT THE 1935 MEMBERSHIP 
OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1. The total membership for the year was 190,944. 
2. This was 3,299 more than in 1934. 
3. Pennsylvania again won first place for largest 
total (23,620). 





os aad mane 


4. California stood second (18,952); Ohio third 
(17,185) ; New York fourth (11,952); Illinois fifth 
(11,633). 

5. Twenty-eight states made increases ranging from 
eleven to 1,553. 

6. Colorado made the largest net increase (1,553) as 
well as the largest per cent of increase (41%). 

7. Fourteen states and Alaska achieved the member- 
ship goal set by the Representative Assembly at Denver 
—‘“At Least a Ten Per Cent Increase in Every State”— 
Alabama, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, South Carolina, 
Texas, Vermont, Washington, and West Virginia. 

8. States having more than fifty per cent of their 
teachers enrolled were: Hawaii (87%); Nevada 
(85%) ; Alaska (80%) ; District of Columbia (68%); 
Colorado (58%); Arizona (57%); Delaware (55%); 
Utah (52%). 

9. Cities having more than 2,000 members were: Los 
Angeles (4,138); Chicago (3,412); Philadelphia 
(3,064) ; St. Louis (2,842) ; Milwaukee (2,728) ; De 
troit (2,354) ; Washington, D. C. (2,009). 

10. States having 100% counties were: Utah (4); 
Ohio (3); Pennsylvania (3); Nevada (2); Georgia 
(1); Maryland (1); Tennessee (1); Virginia (1). 

11. Tennessee had 2,064 members. This was 245 
fewer memberships in the N. E. A. for 1935 than were 
held by Tennessee teachers in 1934. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY TEACHERS ON DEATH OF 
FELLOW WORKER 


Whereas; God in his infinite wisdom has seen fit to’ 


take our friend and coworker, Gustava Williams Harp, 

Be it resolved, that we the Putnam County Teachers 
Association extend to the bereaved family our sincere 
and heartfelt sympathy in this time of trouble. We 
feel that we have lost a true friend and one of the most 
efficient of our number. 

Furthermore, be it résolved that these resolutions be 
entered upon the minutes of the Putnam County Teach- 
ers Association and that a copy be mailed to the family, 
a copy to the Putnam County Herald, and a copy to 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 


Signed : 
EpNA GENTRY, 
Mrs. JOHN GILL, 
LEONARD CRAWFORD, 
Committee. 
+ 


DR. K. C. DAVIS IS DEAD 
On March 4, 1936, Dr. K. C. Davis, a member of 
the faculty of George Peabody College, died. In his 
passing Peabody College and the teaching profession lost 
a valuable teacher. Dr. Davis was both a teacher and 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Key to the Gateway 


r HUN, Switzer- 
land, is an un- 


JAMES LAMAR 


Every evening [| 
used to wander along 





usual mixture 
of the past and the 
present—a contradic- 


tion of itself. Its 
hotels, its stores, the 
Kursaal — all are as 


modern as_ today’s 
newspaper. Yet there 
are still incongruous 
reminders of the 
long ago: the four- 


turreted castle, the 
ancient church, sup- 
posedly of Roman 


origin, and the Haupt- 
gasse, the main street 
of the city. Visitors 
stay at modern hotels, 
but the hotels are 
in the medievalistic 
shadows of the church 
and castle. You are 
as likely to see a team 
of oxen drawing a 
ramshackle cart as an 
automobile. An an- 
cient bridge arches 
across the river Aare, 
and on the other side 


shops sell anything 
from post cards to 
lingerie. 


I wondered at this 
town, the first few 
days I was there. 
They told me it was 
called the “Gateway 
to the Bernese Oberland.” Perhaps Thun’s puzzling 
complex for the paradox came as a result of trying to 
live up to this qualification. But whenever I looked 
across the lake, I shook my head. Surely the appella- 
tion was justified without any extraneous effort by Thun 
and its inhabitants. The blue-green glass of the lake 
waters knifed into the horizon, and the Bernese peaks 
flung their heads far up into the heavens. The Stock- 
horn range rose up like a Babylonian Wall, stopping 
before the brown pyramid of the Niesen. It seemed as 
if you had only to wait a moment and the portals of an 
Alpine Valhalla would open. Once, during a storm, 
I looked over at the Jungfrau as the lightning tore 
through the smoky clouds, and I half expected to see 
Thor come racing across the heavens, his chariot bump- 
ing along the clouds like a glorified Toonerville trolley. 
Thun was playing queer tricks with my imagination. 
Its chameleon-like moods puzzled me. But perhaps, I 
mused, I might, before I left, solve the “why” of this 
paradox of Thun—the past, and Thun—the present. 
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THUN, SWITZERLAND, WITH ITS HISTORIC CASTLE IN BLOSSOM TIME 





Hauptgasse, the only 
street of its type I 
have ever seen. Lin- 
ing both sides are a 
succession of shops, 
and on the top of 
these shops, perhaps 
eight feet above the 
street level, is the 
sidewalk and another 
line of stores. Occa- 
sional rows of steps 
allow one to go from 
one row to the other. 
Here, in the Haupt- 
gasse, the _ officers 
from the military 
training camp meet 
each night. They 
sing, drink beer, and 
flirt with the frau- 
leins, who seem to en- 
joy it as much as the 
soldiers. Next to one 
of the favorite res- 
taurants of the towns- 
people a long flight of 
stairs leads up to the 
hill where the Thun 
castle overlooks the 
| town Built in the 
| twelfth century, it 
| frowns, aloof and 
| arrogant, as if in 
stern reproach, at the 
town which has since 
sprung around it. In 
medieval days it was the stronghold of the House of 
Zahringen. Today, converted into a museum, it con- 
tains armors and trophies dating as far back as the 
fifteenth century, and old tapestries, antique furniture 
and ancient prints fill it with an atmosphere of majestic 
decadence. 

| was strolling along one evening whistling “I Can’t 
Give You Anything but Love” and I looked up at the 
castle as it was silhouetted against the clouds. It looked 
gray and sullen, as if petulant at the unusual heat. 
Across the lake, the Niesen seemed like a sweltering, 
bald-headed sentinel. I felt thirsty and stopped in at 
a near-by beer tavern. It was here that I met Ernest, 
whom I always remember as my Gargantuan philosopher 
of Thun. 

He was a huge bulk of jovial gossip. His full name 
was Ernest Anton Rigli, and he used to laughingly say 
that, although he owned the tavern, his wife, in turn, 
owned them both. When he laughed the whole room 
seemed to shake and his chins would quiver like jello. 
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His blond hair was closely cropped, Prussian-like, and 
his nose was like a rosy Mazda bulb. I don’t ever re- 
member seeing Ernest when he was not drinking beer. 
He loved to talk and would discuss anything from the 
delicate nuances of cheesemaking to politics and re- 
ligion. There would always be a handful of us at his 
private table in the corner eating cheese and drinking 
beer, and listening to Ernest as he told us one of his 
stories. He seemed to have an inexhaustible fund of 
legends and anecdotes, ranging from folklore to the 
Swiss version of the Fuller Brush man; how St. Beatus 
preached the doctrines of early Christianity in the 
caverns outside of what is now Beatenberg; and ro- 
mantic stories of the castle at Spiez when it was the 
“Golden Court” of Rudolf II, King of Burgundy. All 
the while he would down innumerable steins of amber 
beer. But each night, when the bells in the clock tower 
struck twelve, these romantic little sagas would be cut 
short. The pantry door in the back of the tavern 
would open, as if in answer to the “Sesame” of the 
chimes, and Frau Rigli would poke her head out and 
say, “Stop that gossip. Time to close up, Ernest. 
You’ve got to get up early tomorrow.” And Ernest 
would reply very meekly, “Ja, Herzblatt,” which is the 
Swiss version of that universal phrase, “Yes, my love.” 
He would grin and hang his head sheepishly as we told 
him to assert himself. But the story invariably had to 
wait for its ending till the next night. Then I would 
go back home and think what a lucky fellow he was— 
eating, drinking, sleeping, and gossiping. 

One morning I suddenly remembered that I hadn't, 
as yet, gone to the summit of the Niesen. Ernest would 
think it a sacrilege if I neglected to do this. He was 
as proud of the funicular as if he had built it himself, 
and as I boarded one of the snub-nosed little cars late 
that day, I remembered that he had told me that in 
some parts the ascension is at an angle of sixty-eight 
degrees. When I got out at the top it was almost dusk. 
The ermine Alps stretched into the great plain of North- 
ern Switzerland and the river Aare threaded the chalet- 
dotted blanket of green, like a strip of thin blue ribbon. 
Far below, Thun’s magnificent new beach was merely a 
yellow line on the shore, and one of the immaculate lake 
steamers glided across toward Merlingen, a tiny speck 
on a blue-glass mirror. Far above, some cirrous clouds 
streaked the sky, like ships in an overhead sea. The 
sun was dipping westward. Suddenly I noticed a faint 
touch of pink on the sloping white of the Eiger, Ménch, 
and Jungfrau—the prelude of an alpine glow. Gradu- 
ally the pink tinge deepened till the mountains were 
pyramids of rich rose velvet. The sun became a huge 
red coal as it touched the green line of the horizon, and 
overhead, the clouds were streaked with fire. Someone 
coughed, and the evening breeze, cool and sweet, whis- 
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pered through the twilight. Slowly, then faster and 
faster, the flushed snow paled till it became a serene 
blue white, and the deep purple clouds were splashed 
with vivid scarlet. One by one the stars came out, like 
tiny lights turned on by some invisible hand, and finally 
the sky became a colossal dome of diamond studded 
indigo. 

Late that last night in Thun, as I smoked a cigarette 
and looked out on the sleeping town, I remembered what 
Ernest had said when I| asked him about the paradox 
of Thun—why I was fascinated by its contradiction of 
the old and the new, its richness, its simplicity and its 
beauty. And he had replied, his blue eyes blinking over 
his stein of beer, “You are trying to examine why 
everyone is happy here—why Thun fascinates you, 
Don’t. Merely accept it the way we do. For if you 
look for beauty and happiness you may find them. But 
examine them, and they disappear.” 


They Tell Me... 
(Continued from page 40) 
an author. In his long period of service as a teacher he 
had made many warm personal friends. His place at 
Peabody will never be filled. He was a part of Peabody. 
The teaching profession is the poorer by the passing of 
the genial and competent Dr. Davis. 


ad 
WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


Dear Mr. Bass: 

1. How many of our educational leaders of the state 
can pass a reasonable examination on parliamentary 
procedure and rules of order? 

2. In how many of the public high schools of the 
state is there a definite effort made, either in classes or 
in other activities, to teach parliamentary law or rules 
of order? 

3. Why is it that the officers of our State Teachers 
Association are always school officers (mostly city 
superintendents), when the state school officers have a 
separate organization of their own? 

4. How many classes is the average school superin- 
tendent actually teaching? 

5. Are not the present school superintendents more 
managers than school supervisors? 

The following are some ideas that I believe might be 
an aid in using the $6,000 voted by the Representative 
Assembly to crystallize effectively the cause of public 
schools in the minds of the public. 

1. Spend part of this money to get some of the facts, 
truths, and needs of public school children on the news 
reels and thus the silver screens of Tennessee 
theatres. 

2. Use the radio. 

3. Give publicity to facts regarding the graft and 
waste in the spending of public funds in the construc- 
tion of school buildings that have not been approved by 
the State Department of Education. 

Yours very truly, 
Lee D. Price, Principal, 
Sweetwater High School. 


on 
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Dedicatory Address 
(Continued from page 37) 
jeadership. Human distress must be 
alleviated. Human life must be 
given a new content of satisfaction, 
not only the comforts of the flesh 
put the satisfactions of the mind and 
spirit. This cannot be done without 
a struggle. It calls for every ounce 
of mind and of character in the 
State of Tennessee. It calls for the 
training of a greater university— 
one which will be a thinking general 
staff for the people of this state. 
All these things I say to you today, 
not only in the name of the people 
of this state but in the name of Aus- 

tin Peay. 

When the history of the South is 
written by pens which feel the great 
movements of its spirit, they will 
divide the record into epochs. There 
will be that beginning time when 
Englishmen came to this country and 
peopled it with a sturdy, enduring 
race. There will be the epoch of the 
Founding Fathers, of the great 
Washington, upon whose character 
a revolution based itself; of Jeffer- 
son, the spiritual Father of our De- 
mocracy; of Old Hickory, whose 
burning flame of courage embodies 
the early history of our state. Then 
there will come the epoch of the 
second American Revolution, with 
its Lees and its Forrests trying to 
hold back the flood of change ; there 
we have the story of Shiloh, Stone’s 
River, Chickamauga, Missionary 
Ridge, Franklin, Nashville; the ap- 
peal to the God of Battles fought 
upon our soil. The generation which 
thus dared all and lost is enshrined 
in our memory. 

And then there was the epoch of 
slow recovery, which had its fruit in 
the restorations of the ’nineties. And 
then more recently came men who 
cradled the modern South ; men who 
sensed the needs of the people, and 
who undertook to check passion and 
rebuke privilege, that reform might 
come and the spirit of the people be 
lifted. Among these men were Hogg 
of Texas, Kilby of Alabama, and the 
famous Aycock of North Carolina, 
who opened a schoolhouse in every 
hamlet in his state. And then we 
had here in Tennessee a man who 
builded well for the future of the 
commonwealth; a statesman, every 
inch of him; a man who grew, and 


whose growth was a blessing to Ten- 
nessee. : 

This man has given his name to 
this noble building. But I hope and 
trust that he has given more than 
that—that he has given an inspira- 
tion, an example, a consecration to 
improving the pattern of his times, 
that will lead us all into battling for 
a humane, socially intelligent, more 
compassionate commonwealth. 


@ 
Books About Children in Other Lands 


(Continued from page 15) 

story of the trip. Especially inter- 

esting is his account of the dogs. 

Because it is the story of only one 

part of the Byrd Expedition, it is 

more detailed than Paul Siple’s “Boy 

Scout with Byrd.” 

Olcott, Virginia: Jean and Fanchon. 
Silver. $0.80. 

When we go with Jean and Fan- 
chon on visits to various parts of 
their country, France, we see fash- 
ionable Paris, peasant life, fishing, 
manufacturing, and many other 
scenes and activities of this great 
country. We also learn about its 
history. 

Olcott, Virginia: Karl and Gretel. 
Silver. $0.80. 

When Gretel’s family moved from 
Berlin to the Peace Valley, she saw 
a new part of Germany, her Father- 
land. On a walking tour and visits 
to other places, she and Karl learn 
about their country’s heroes and its 
history. 

Olcott, Virginia: Klaas and Jansje. 
Silver. $0.76. 

Cousins who visit one another in 
two sections of Holland, Zeeland and 
Friesland, find out many interesting 
things about flower farms, dikes, a 
cheese factory and market, and a 
dairy farm. Attractive pictures give 
a better understanding of the scenes 
described. More advanced than 
“Windmills and Wooden Shoes,” by 
Grant, and “Ned and Nan in Hol- 
land,” which have been favorites 
with younger children. 

Osborne, Mrs. Nancy Cabot, and 
Gardiner: Good Wind and Good 
Water. Viking Press. $2.00. 

A Nantucket whaling captain’s 
son, in the days before China had 
opened ports, went to Canton, the 
only port where Americans could 
trade. His adventures there, and the 





OPEN THE DOOR TO THE 
LAND OF BEAUTY, HAPPI- 
NESS and CONTENTMENT 


WITZERLAND 


OU’RE looking for a COMPLETE VACA- 

TION? One that offers more than one 
type of scenery or sport—and requires GLORI- 
OUS CLIMATE? A vacation that SATISFIES 
EVERY MOOD? One that is SUITABLE to 
YOUR INCOME of TODAY? A vacation 
that REBUILDS YOU, perchance—brings out 
all those dormant qualities that long to be 
AROUSED? Then — SWITZERLAND, the 
INCOMPARABLE, is YOUR ANSWER! 
EASE of ACCESSIBILITY is the OPEN 
DOOR to glorious beauty of scenery, to 
mountain peaks and water resorts, to noted 
spas—known already to the Romans—to local 
color that never fades. TAKE ADVANTAGE 
of the LOW TRAVEL rates—step through 
this OPEN DOOR and REVEL in this land 
of beauty. Write for our beautiful Free album 
of Swiss Scenes—ask for 
Packet TS-2. 


Be sure to include in your 
itinerary BERNE—most inter- 
esting capital—the famous 
LOETSCHBERG Line to the 
BERNESE OBERLAND with 
THUN and INTERLAKEN 
and the spectacular trip to the 
JUNGFRAUJOCH 11340 feet 
above sea. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


475 FIFTH AVENUE - bd NEW YORK 














trip over and back in a sailing vessel, 
make an interesting story. 
Shannon, Monica: Dobry. Viking 

Press. $2.00. 

Dobry is a Bulgarian peasant boy 
who wants to be a sculptor, a fact 
which his mother cannot understand. 
But his grandfather encourages him 
and helps him to his dream, a chance 
to study in Sophia. The story is 
full of the folk customs, stories, 
songs, and festivities of the Bul- 
garian people. Awarded the New- 
béry Medal, 1935. 
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The Elementary Teacher Talks 


[The following article is the fourth of a series 
of articles written by the Davidson County Unit 
of the Association for Childhood Education. The 


Part IV 


Dramatization of Stories 


A. In the First and Second Grades: 


There are two types of material 
suitable for dramatization in the first 
and second grades. The first is the 
Mother Goose Rhymes and Stories 
read to the children by the teacher. 
The second comprises the stories 
read by the children. It is the latter 
type we will consider in this article. 

Most authorities agree that dram- 
atization furnishes a very excellent 
motive for re-reading a story. How- 
ever, McKee sounds a warning to 
teachers lest they, in their dramatiza- 
tion work, do too much of the think- 
ing and planning. He says that 
“care must be taken to see that the 
dramatization is the child’s own 
work. It must be his expression of 
the story as he sees it, not as the 
teacher thinks it should be.” 

After the children have success- 
fully dramatized several stories 
which the teacher has told or read to 
them, they should be led to formulate 
some standards by which to judge 
the suitability of a story for dramati- 
zation. My own first grade chose 
the following standards: 

1. The story must be short. 

2. Must have several characters. 

3. Must have good conversation. 

4. Must have action. 

Now the question arises, How shall 
we bring about a successful dramati- 
zation of a story read by the chil- 
dren? 

By successful dramatization we 
mean one that will help the child to 
develop his ability to think and ex- 
press his thoughts in his own way. 
We do not intend that it shall be a 
finished product. 

Little children have a very vivid 
imagination, consequently little or no 
costumes and very simple proper- 
ties are necessary for them to dram- 
atize a story. There is a very inter- 
esting article on this topic in the 
Classroom Teacher. 

The following illustrates how one 
group of my first grade dramatized 
a story from the Elson Pre-Primer: 

Title—The Little House. 

Knowing that this group had the 
ability to read the entire story at one 
time, I had them do it. The next day 





present discussion centers around the idea of 
story dramatization. These articles have been 
presented by their authors in the hope that they 
might prove suggestive and helpful to other pri- 
mary teachers.—EbpiTor. ] 
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I asked them to re-read the story and 
see if they thought it would be a 
good story to play. After they had 
finished reading we discussed the 
story according to our standards and 
found it suitable to play. 

Then the question was asked, Who 
are the characters we will need to 
play this story? Answer: Father, 
Dick, and Jane, the Mother Rabbit 
and the three Baby Rabbits. As the 
names were given I wrote them on 
the board. 


Question — “How many children 
can play?” 

Answer — “Seven children can 
play.” 


Question—“What places will we 
need ?” 

Answer—“Dick and Jane’s home. 
The rabbits’ house.” 

Then the places were chosen. 

Dick and Jane’s home was the 
corner of the room by the teacher’s 
desk. The yard was the space in 
front of the Reading Circle. 

After this the question arose, How 
shall we make the rabbit’s house? 

Two boys found cardboard boxes, 
which they placed side by side, leav- 
ing a space for the door. They said, 
“The rabbits can hide behind the 
boxes, and play like they are in the 
house.” 

The screen around the house was 
made by the proper placing of chairs. 

When the stage was set two sets 
of characters were chosen. A leader 
was appointed for each group. These 
groups went into different parts of 
the room and practiced their parts. 
I gave my help when needed. 

Before the practicing began we 
talked about the importance of play- 
ing just as if we were Dick, Jane, 
father or the rabbits, and saying just 
what they said. When the groups 
were ready they came up and dram- 
atized the story in their own way, 
giving their own interpretation of it. 

The other children in the room 
constituted the audience. After both 
groups had played, the audience 
judged which was played better. In 





each case the judges told why they 
thought one group played better than 
the other. 

There is another form of dramati- 
zation we may use often in the first 
and second grade, i.e., the dramatic 
reading of a story. Here children 
are chosen to read the parts of the 
different characters, omitting such 
expressions as “he said,” etc., only 
reading the conversation, trying to 
get the audience to understand how 
the characters really felt or acted by 
the way they read the parts. 

This type of work lends itself to 
much purposeful re-reading and 
thinking on the part of the child. 

In all our dramatization, it is im- 
portant to remember that we are the 
guides and the children are the ones 
to plan and act, thus giving their own 
reaction to and interpretation of the 
story. — BEssIE CRISWELL, First 
Grade Teacher, Davidson County. 


B. In the Third and Fourth Grades: 


Dramatization of "A Dog of Flanders," 
Louise de la Ramee 

Pupils of the fourth grade at 
Edenwold School became very much 
interested in dogs when a small one 
came in the schoolroom one day. The 
dog was fed by the pupils for several 
days. This led to a discussion of 
dogs in general—their size, food, and 
use. It also furnished a, motive for 
reading stories about dogs. 

The pupils opened their books at 
the table of contents and found the 
story: “A Dog of Flanders” by 
Louise de la Ramee. They turned to 
page 204. Each of the illustrations 
was discussed. This caused the pu- 
pils to be eager to read the story. 

The names of the characters were 
introduced by the teacher from the 
blackboard. They also learned that 
the scene was in Flanders, a small 
village in Belgium. 

The class was now ready to read 
the story silently. The teacher as- 
sisted the slower pupils with their 
individual difficulties. When all pu- 
pils had finished reading they were 
asked to find the answers to the fol- 
lowing questions and read orally: 

1. Why did Nello and Jehan take 
Patrasche home? 

2. How did Patrasche help? 

They told in their own words: 
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facturers call upon great Universities to 


One way to happiness 
is health and an aid to good health is 
good teeth. Four factors that help 
teeth last a lifetime are: 
Personal Care, Dentist’s Care and plenty 
of Chewing Exercise. There is a reason, 
a time and place for Chewing Gum. 
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1. Who Nello and Jehan were. 

2. How Patrasche happened to be 
lying in the ditch. 

3. How Patrasche showed that he 
wanted to heip. 

One of the little boys suggested 
that this would be a good story to 
play. At their study period they re- 
read the story to find how many 
characters, places, and objects would 
be needed to dramatize the story. 

At the language period the dram- 
atization was planned. They first 
decided that there would be five 
scenes : 

1. The Old Man, the Boy, and the 
Dog. 
2. The Early Life of Patrasche. 

3. Jehan Daas Finds Patrasche. 

4. Patrasche Becomes a Faithful 
Servant. 

5. Nello and Patrasche Do the 
Work. 


The characters, Nello and Jehan 
Daas, were selected after several 
pupils had been given a “tryout.” 
These were selected for valid rea- 
sons, not personal preferences. This 
is a situation where criticisms can be 


given and received in the right spirit. 
Children should realize early that 
criticism is constructive as well as 
destructive. They should also recog- 
nize that criticism is a means of 
growth. The teacher should supple- 
ment the criticisms of the children 
and help them grow in ability to 
recognize merit and to give praise 
where it- is due. The characters 
were allowed to plan their own 
speaking parts. A boy was selected 
to play the part of Patrasche, the 
dog. The other pupils of the class 
were the travelers who went by with- 
out stopping. 

Next, the places in the classroom 
for the different scenes were chosen 
and the necessary articles that would 
be needed were listed on the black- 
board. 

Costumes were planned and the 
pupils made them. A dog costume 
was made from sacks. Jehan Daas’ 
costume was planned—using orange 
crepe paper for his vest. A cap was 
also made. Patches were put on to 
indicate that he was poor. Two pairs 
of wooden shoes were borrowed. A 


little boy volunteered to bring a cart 
and several were responsible for fill- 
ing it with milk cans. 

All the planning was done by the 
children; the teacher helping when 
needed. Such planning gives excel- 
lent training in thinking as well as 
furnishing a fine check on thought 
getting through silent reading. 

The play was given and children 
from another room were invited to 
attend. 

Planning dramatizations results in 
many discussions. These furnish 
excellent opportunities for the de- 
velopment of better thinking and 
social habits. Standards to guide the 
conduct of a discussion can be for- 
mulated by the children. This calls 
for good thinking. The habits of 
intellectual honesty, open-minded- 
ness, suspended judgment can all be 
exercised. Before children can 
judge whether a selection can be 
used for dramatization certain stand- 
ards for judging material for this 
purpose must be formulated by them. 
—ELovuIsE CHADWELL WATKINS, 
Primary Teacher, Davidson County. 
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Issues of Secondary Education, Bul- 
letin No. 59, Department of Sec- 
ondary School Principals. Janu- 
ary, 1936. 364 pp. Paper, $1.00. 
N. E. A., 5835 Kinbark Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Here we have the 1936 Yearbook 
of the Department of Secondary 
School Principals. No doubt there 
are many high school principals in 
the United States who are wholly 
unaware of the fact that “issues” 
exist in secondary education; and 
still larger numbers perhaps who 
have a vague feeling that “not all is 
well,” but cannot clearly compre- 
hend the difficulties, nor can they 
isolate the “sore spots,” so to speak, 
so as to be able to examine and to 
study them objectively. 

Issues of Secondary Education is 
illuminating in that it states the 
major issues clearly, presents the 
arguments for the alternatives fairly, 
points out the ones that seem best for 
our democratic society, and indicates 
to some extent their implications for 
practice. But, besides being illumi- 
nating, this report is tremendously 
significant for all who are interested 
in the education of youth, because it 
presents in challenging manner the 
issues that must eventually be settled 
in order to formulate a sound phi- 
losophy of secondary education, and 
to lay out a comprehensive program 
of education for American youth. 

This is one of the most significant 
interpretative reports in the field of 
secondary education that has ap- 
peared since the report of the Com- 
mission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education in 1918. True, 
there has been a great deal of ex- 
perimentation and discussion on vari- 
ous matters pertaining to secondary 
education, much of which has been 
successful in suggesting improve- 
ments in organization, methods, cur- 
ricula, and similar internal phases of 
secondary education, but the larger 
issues, those dealing with the basic 
problems brought about by our 


changed social conditions, and their 
effect upon the education of youth, 
have received too little active con- 
sideration. 

Modern secondary education must 
be concerned with the education of 
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all youth. Before this can be done 
successfully a definite policy must be 
established regarding such issues as 
the period for which each pupil is to 
be retained, the basic purpose for 
which pupils are accepted and edu- 
cated, the kinds of curricula that 
should be offered, the scope that the 
new education should embrace, and 
the articulation of all units of the 
school system. 

It is such important matters of this 
nature that the committee of this 
yearbook, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, discuss ably 
and vigorously. It is recommended 
that this report be given considera- 
tion in the program of teachers’ 
meetings, both formal and informal. 
From these discussions in profes- 
sional groups conclusions and plans 
can be reached on. many issues that 
would not be possible by individuals 
thinking alone. As the report says, 
“We can scarcely expect the public 
to be interested in a new educational 
program until the profession itself 
has first clarified its ideas and has 
developed a devotion to ideals that 
it thinks should be worked toward.” 
No principal or superintendent can 
afford not to familiarize himself with 
the major issues in secondary educa- 
tion —A. D. M. 


New Books Received 


The World of Music series by 
Mabelle Glenn, Helen Leavitt, 
Victor Rebmann, Earl Baker, and 
Valentine Kirby (Art Editor). 
Ginn and Co. 1936. 

This is a series of graded song- 
books for the kindergarten and ele- 
mentary grades. Five volumes of the 
nine listed in the series have been 
received : 

Listen and Sing ($0.68) contains 
sixty-two folk and fifty-eight com- 
posed songs adapted to the primary 
grades. 

Tuning Up ($0.72) contains 104 
folk and fifty composed songs per- 
taining to birds and animals, games, 





humor, country, nature, the seasons, 
special days, fanciful themes, health, 
and character. 

Rhythms and Rimes ($0.76) con. 
tains 105 folk and forty-eight com. 
posed songs. Themes similar tp 
above but add songs of travel, inven- 
tion and other peoples. Adapted to 
middle elementary grades. 

Songs of Many Lands ($0.76) 
contains 128 folk and fifty-eight 
composed songs. Themes similar to 
above and adapted to middle ele 
mentary grades. 

Blending Voices ($0.80) contains 
126 folk and fifty-six composed 
songs, a few of them two-part. 
The Thorndike Library, Series ¥, 

D. Appleton-Century Co. 

Dr. Thorndike adds to this series 
of children’s classics, “edited to fit 
the interests and abilities of young 
readers,” the following: 

A Christmas Carol by Charles 
Dickens and The Little Duke by 
Charlotte Yonge (combined in one 
volume). 

The King of the Golden River by 
John Ruskin and Cuore by Edmondo 
De Amicis (combined). 

The Arabian Nights. 

A Boy of the First Empire by 
Elbridge S. Brooks. 

Hans Brinker by Mary Maples 
Dodge. 

All volumes are priced at eighty- 


eight cents. 
item COLLEGE JM 
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WRITE OR DRAW 
WITH PEN & INK 


ay such as you will find 
in no other duplicator — economy 
that schools cannot ignore—these are out- 


standing features of ali Ditto duplicators. 


Ditto makes copies direct from your 
original writing, typing or drawing with- 
out stencil, type or engravings. You merely 
write, type or draw on bond paper as you 
ordinarily do, take that original to Ditto 
and make your copies. 

With Ditto you can reproduce eight 


colors, all in one operation. You can copy 


any combination of handwritten, hand- 


NASHVILLE 


202 SECOND AVENUE, NORTH 


TYPE WITH TYPEWRITER 


USE DITTO INK PRINTED PRACTICE LESSONS 


Pa Rm Ae 


DITTO COPIES ALL-IN ONE OPERATION 


dra'vn or typewritten work; and you can 
do all this at a cost of less than five cents 


per hundred copies. 


Not only can you enjoy all of the time 
and money saving advantages of Ditto 
Duplicators, but you can also take full 
advantag: of the educational features of 
Ditto Ink Printed Practice Lesson Books 
which have created so much favorable 
comment in educational circles in the past 
few years. No school can afford to be 


without all of these advantages. 


Write today for our book “Emanci- 
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pating the Teacher.” It tells fully just what 
Ditto can do for your school. There’s no 


cost or obligation. 


DITTO, INC. 
2274 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation please send 
me your book “Emancipating the Teacher,” telling 
just what Ditto can do for my school. 
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Title 
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Fashion 
Successes 
in 


NEW STRAWS 


$500 


Others $2 to $20 





. « « hats with the spirited feeling of spring 
- « « Clever_styles in every imaginable color 
to enhance every type of ensemble. Flower- 
laden and feminine . . flirtatious with 
veils . . . ordecisively simple . . . mod- 


els that are meant for a smart future. 
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At Castner’s Only! 
The Well-Known, Finely Made 


Queen Quality 
Shoes 
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A Selection of Smart Easter Styles 


50 y eee 
and 
DeLuxe Styles 8.75 to $10 


Queen Quality is a nationally -known line of shoes . 

a name that has always'stood at the top in quality footwear. 
The styles, workmanship, and materials offet an excellence 
that is remarkable considering the reasonable price. Every 
spring color, material, and trimming is featured. 
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A navy sheer jacket frock 
is indispensable to the busi- 
ness woman’s wardrobe. 
She can be well-dressed for 
any occasion, any time of 
day in one of these. The 
model illustrated has a 
touch of white pique at the 
neckline. This model... 
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Spring's perennial dress fashion 


OUR OWN MERVILLE 


Coppola 


Sheer Illusion 








BROWN 


3 PAIRS 
2.85 


A sheer hose with 


STRENGTH 


(3-thread hose that 
look like 2-thread) 


Dull as georgette and sheer as a veil. Clear, flaw- 
less, flattering. The crepe twist is the secret; not 
easily ruffled or snagged. 
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What are you looking for in a 
Reading Series? 


VARIED STORY CONTENT? MODERN TEACHING METHOD? 

PUPIL INTEREST? VOCABULARY CONTROL? 

LITERARY MERIT? UNIT ORGANIZATION? 
ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE? 


You will find ALL these essentials in 
HAPPY ROAD TO READING SERIES 


(Dopp-Pitts-Garrison) 
LITTLE FRIENDS LITTLE FRIENDS AT SCHOOL 
Pre-Primer Primer 
BUSY DAYS WITH LITTLE FRIENDS 
First Reader 


OUTDOORS AND IN NOW AND LONG AGO 
Second Reader Third Reader 


Content is selected and organized into | Available Accessory Materials 
units on basis of scientific studies of child- 

hood interests. Stories and pictures are WALL CHART (First Year) 

closely related to pupil experience and PRIMER WORKBOOK 

thus furnish literary-experience materials. FIRST READER WORKBOOK 

Number, quality, distribution, and repe- SECOND READER WORKBOOK 

tition of words are based on scientific | TEACHER’S MANUAL (First Year) 
research. Vocabulary control, achieved | TEACHER’S MANUAL (Second Year) 
without distorting story content, assures | TEACHER’S MANUAL (Third Year) 
word mastery. 

Creative method fosters pupil activities, | The beauty and attractiveness, as well as 
resulting in self-expression, correct read- | the stable make-up of the several books 
ing habits, and literary appreciation. comprising this series, have made them 
Workbooks, Chart, and Word and Phrase very popular with pupils and teachers 
ecards available if desired. | alike. You will enjoy this new offering. 


Corres pondence in regard 
to these books is invited 


Detailed facts sent upon request 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Southern Division: 407!/2 Union Street, Nashville, Tennessee 
Home Office: CHICAGO 












































